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'that Don Quixote was no abstract Spaniard, 


|but only a La Manchan; that every allu- 
sion to his travels was a local, paro- 


Spanish City of Raisins, where the people chial allusion ; and that going to Moorish 
were all of a mild liquorice-brown colour. Spain to look for the gaunt, nankeen-faced 
My objection to it was, that I found the) knight, was simply a blunder. I took out 
proverb of the Arabs too true,—that Malaga my Don Quixote and proved, smilingly to 
was a perfect Paradise, “only that the fleas myself, that all this was wrong and that 
| are always dancing there to the tune played I was right. National types cannot die. 

the mosquitos.” It was the fleas I Robin Hood still poaches down in York- 

feel sure, that finally pulled me out of bed) shire ; Richard Cceur de Lion only the other 

| and made me send, impromptu, for a calesa|day knocked down three Russian generals 

_ and rush violently down a steep place to the| with the butt-end of his musket at foggy 
quay and embark in the Alhambra, Penin-| Inkermann. 

sular and Oriental steamer. Indeed, I am| Yes, I said, every ugly inn-drudge with 
qnvineed that the Turkish saying, that the | rough, red arms, I see, will be Maritornes, 
| King of the Fleas lives in Galilee, was really| Every landlord will be like the knavish 
| first said of Malaga. Asturian, who invented the ingenious reed 
| What I went through at Malaga; the! by which the illustrious man, born after 
| furdship of being always driven to drink|his time, contrived to drink the red wine 

Manzanilla because the water was lukewarm ;| through his barred-helmet. There shall I see 
| the constantly being peppered with the dust| his Dulcinea, round of face and large of limb, 














| from scuffling strings of donkeys laden with 
boxes of dried raisins, I dare not attempt to tell. 
Still, though sore of foot, my face covered 
with the red itching bumps of mosquito bites 
| % that my own creditors would not have 
known me ; turned to a brown amber-colour 
| by the furnace sun ; drained by perpetual 
| pirations and want of the chief nourisher 
| mn life’s feast (I allude to balmy sleep), I 
| still carried out with that peculiar tenacity 
of purpose, which my friends call obstinacy, 
the object of my Spanish tour—searching for 
Don Quixote. 
For, if the lean, lanthorn-jawed, warm- 
hearted Don ever was a type of the best 
ish character, he must still exist some- 
where ; and, therefore, is, I say, to be wormed 
out, in church, market-place, shop, steam- 
at, posada or correo (diligence); his 
valry, spiritualism, unworldliness, gene- 
Nad? unselfishness: in a word, his gentle- 


Sour, cynical men—men of theCroaker class | 


at every barn-door where they are sifting 
maize. There shall I meet Sancho and the 
barber, the curate, the housekeeper, the 
black-eyed, tight-waisted niece, and indeed 
all the pleasant Smollet company. I shall 
see them, through whirls of fiery dust, on 
| vine-clad mountain sides, from diligence 
' windows, in fire-coloured boats, on broad blue 
| bags in steamer-cabins, on horseback, with 
wide jacketed guides, beside droves of red- 
\tasselled tinkling mules, such as fill with 
‘itinerant clangour the knubbly streets of 
| Spanish cities ; in fact—as writers say after 
|a@ long sentence which has taken away their 
Soest -enenababe, But the Don, the loose- 
| limbed, aquiline-nosed Don, with the faded, 
yet kindling eye, the intermittent teeth and 
|the raw-boned impracticable horse, I shall 
-have more trouble with him. He will be, 
perhaps, hidden in some old book-shop at 
oledo, devouring, with immense dark-lan- 
thorn spectacles, some worm-eaten book of 
chivalry—Tirarte the White or Palmerin the 





~—told me that Spaniards now were all a set | Cruel, and writing by help of spoonful-pinches 
of idle, cowardly, bragging, cigar-smoking,| of the black, fragrant rappee of Seville, a 


Highting, stabbing guitar-players, who 
spent their time in gossip or worse things. 


r men—the quiet, shy epicure, dilet-, 


, Tory-prejudiced class, told me that 
quite mistaken the thing (quoting 
fmething from Calderon de la Barca); 


You. Xviut, 


short treatise to show that the great Spanish 
General, Blake, who, it is not generally known, 
kicked the French over the Pyrenees, derived 
all the finer points of his character from the 
study of Amadis of Gaul. Or he may now be 
some pot-bellied canon living in a little 
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eee sy 
sacristy-room in the Archbishop’s palace at} First,in the church. It was a September 
Seville, and who is writing a folio on|morning; the sky already at nine o'clock 
Murillo’s Concepcion Inmaculada, with a| bright, clear, and hot as. so much fire-water 
slight glance at the history of art frony the | one hundred! degrees above proof: I strolled 
time of Déedalus, Perhaps [I shall see his|into the market-place: of Granada to wile 
old eye firing up at a bull-fight, or meet) away the half hour which the angel whose 
him at the corner of a moonlit street. at| breathing we hear in every clock-case was 
Granada; his cloak wrapped round his left |'slowly doling out. I determined to try if I 
arm, defending himself with a guitar only|could not ferret out among the chattering 
from the swords of ten bravos, two of| crowd that Don who played at hide and seek 
whom he will brain with that frail weapon.| with me. I might find him watching with 
Shall I find him looking at that horrid rascal| lean, hungry eye, while he shaped his rus 

Gines de Pasemonte, being garotted at Alge-|moustachio, the shining half pound of tough 
ciras; or, will he be clothed in brown, | beef that would go to form the small olla which 
the pompous governor of some wasp-nest| would be his scanty dinner at twelve o'clock, 


of a place on the green coast of Morocco,|I take mental notes of the water-sellers, with | 
where leather is daily made, and Spaniards | their trays of pence,and oftheitinerantbakers | 


are daily tanned? I shall find him cheapen- | with rings of bread upon long kabob-skewers, 


ing the jaquete—those little whitebait fish | just such as Fadladeen might have carried in | 


in the creels of the Malaga Masaniellos, 
that shine so like new-cast type. I shall 
meet him talking politics with the alguacil 
at the little marble tables of the demure 
Spanish café. I shall know him beside the 
green field of a billiard table, or listening to 
the evening band in the new Plaza. I shall 
have much difficulty, but find him I know 
and feel I shall. 

I will not deny I occasionally forgot the 
object of my search. Once when I watched 
the dusty-footed perspiring negroes, trampling 
down the Malaga raisins surrounded by crowds 
of dismounted muleteers in chestnut-coloured 


that gorgeous city where the celebrated un- 
lucky cream-tarts were made. 


sraelite praying amid the 
Pharaoh. 


round the Alhambra towers. For some say, 
though now a blacksmith, he was onee 4 
leading murderer in Jos6-Maria’s notorious 
gang, and he is not quite a man to rub 





I then patrol | 
cautiously round the wandering potter, who | 
sits sullenly, surrounded by his green-glazed | 
— and cream-coloured pans, like an | 

rick-kilns of | 
I shun the one-eyed beggar with | 
the guitar, and the dirty gipsy-chief with | 
Indian blanket and gold ear-rings, though he | 
does govern a thievish tribe in the hill-caves | 


leather breeches, tight as the skin, and orna-| elbows with, if you carrya purse or valuables, 
mented with rows of silvery buttons down| But I follow a breath of incense, which 
the side. Also, when on a drizzling foggy|draws me with gentle violence, as good 
morning, I turned my back on pleasant Seville, | influences draw us, to the wide door of 
and steamed up that dismal Lethe stream, the | the cathedral, thrown open for early mass 
Guadalquivir, on whose low, earthy banks,| That perfumed breath winds through the 
broad and flat as deserts, scampering herds rugged, garlicky, jostling, ignoble crowd, 
of half wild oxen tossed and charged through | and picks me out—me, the meanest in Israel, 
clouds of dust-smoke, blown up angrily as by|I follow it as the old chivalric seekers for 
some simoom the Arabs had left behind,|the mystery of the sacred chalice (the 
in the hurry of their packing, and pursued | Sainte Graal), followed all miraculous calls, 
by mounted herdsmen, shouting hoarsely| whether of singing bird, or vocal flower, or 
and brandishing their long spears like} current air, or calling water. I here may 
so many Bedouins. I forgot thee again, | find the Don ; his old horny knees bent be 
© Don of the wavy moustachio and crow’s-| fore some painted waxwork Saint Jago, or } 
foot. eye, as in the coloured darkness of that some daub of Saint James smiting the Sa- | 
dim cathedral in Adrian’s birthplace, I groped racen; his fevered eyes turned absently 
into cedar-scented sacristies—holy chapels towards the priest in white and gold, and the 
where the candles shone like yellow stars,’ kneeling acolyte with the giant psalter, 
and silver bells tinkled solemn warnings to a-shine with unfading colour. 
the kneeling women with drooped fans and Persistently bowing my head under the 
veiled mantillas. I forgot thee, O exquisite great Chirurgueresque portal, I was washed 
Don, too, for a moment, when I was riding’ in by a spring flood of impatient worshippers. | 
through the raisin country; when I slept in’ What a sight it was to see littered over the 
the Alhambra garden ; when I plodded up| broad-chequered floor, flocks of prostrate 
the ramps of the Giralda. | ladies, their black fans working like under- 
But let me return to where I remembered | takers’ plumes on a clearing-up day after 4 
thee, and sought thee with all the zeal of! great, good, rich man’s funeral; strewn about | 
those: childish days when I first read thee|in groups before the mouths of the side | 
through Smollet, and alternately laughed | chapels, where cross lights shone and glowed, } 
and eried at thy generous thunders and most | or kneeling in agonies of downcast sorrow at | 
wise follies, thou proprietor of the craziest the silver railing that warded in the high | 
head and noblest heart! thou paladin of a’ altar, where Madame Tussaud seemed | 
seofling and unbelieving age ! have been especially busy ; though her w2 
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| She got her living by lifting up the 


Charles Dickens.] 





had rather an. infantile fantoecini puppet | 


character, as if she had done it. when rather | 
young and frivolous. Side by side with the | 
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good old woman had really said was, “Quede 
usted con diablo, Don Fulano” (May you 
remain with the devil, Don Thingumbob), 


(November 20, 1958.} 





ighest ladies in Granada, crawled hideous|“ Calavera atolondrado” (Empty noodle). 
eripples, their dirty crutches lying beside | “Mucha bulla para nada” (Much ado about 


them, like so many monsters at the Beautiful | nothing). 
Gate, returning thanks to God for recent|(My respects to 


miraculous cures; or, are they real Lord 
Aldboroughs and Bishops of Jamaica, re- 
cently healed by some Spanish advertising 
mack } 

“Caridad, caridad, per l’amor de Dios,” 
gaid a. subterranean toad-voice at my feet. 

“Charity, charity, for the love of God!” 
Lrepeated, with a sigh. “But where to find 


| it, my poor woman ?” 


She was a crippled old devotee, with no 


| mantilla, and her handful of grey hair was 


drawn back into a sort of Tartar-knot. She 


| was seated humbly on the ground, her worn 


crutches were under her lean, naked arms, 
reat 
quilted, leather curtain—greasy and black- 
brown—for those worshippers, true or false, 
who. wanted to pass from the nave of the 
great cathedral to the inner Virgin’s 
chapel. 

A priest passed through, muttering “Ave 
Maria purisima,” bowing and crossing him- 
self five times, as he caught a glimpse, 
| through golden smoke, of the distant altar of 
| the mass 


| “Sin pecado eoncebida” (Conceived with- 

/ out sin), replied the woman, muttering the 
oo oe countersign in an earnest but 
mechanical underbreath. ‘ 

I think it was “Demonio!” the priest 
exclaimed, as he set his dapper foot uncon- 
siously on the end of one of the crutches, 
and it flew up angrily and hit his fat 
paunch. 

| “Charity,” says the woman again, replacing 
| the crutch with a deprecating smile. Per-' 
| haps it was “God bless you!” the priest 
| replied, 
stantly, the organ burst out, with its 
| exulting quire. 
| Good woman! how she fell to at her 
beads, Here is one of a religious race, and 
| % are those poor market-women, who, | 
coming in and kneeling beside their baskets | 
of sweet herbs, snatch an earful or two of| 
musical mass. 

“Charity, for the love of Heaven, Sefior!” 

| droned out the woman again. 

I gave her a cuatro. She held out her! 
skinny palm for more, and shook and waggled 
her grey head mockingly. 

Lremembered the old Ford specific, and 

bowing, exclaimed, “Perdoname, hermana 
| Mia, per l’amor de Dios” (Pardon me, my’! 
Sater, for the love of Heaven). She bowed as | 

i tly slipped a peseta in her hand, in 
@tatitude for her moral lessons; she heaped 
What I thought were blessings on me. When | 
nw home I unpacked my memory, con-| 
the Dictionary, and fownd what the 


“A los pies de mi_ sefiora” 

our wife). “Viejo rey 

Wamba” (Old King Wamba). “ Venida 

en batea” (Looking as if you came on a 
waiter). 


O the dreadful old woman ! 
ss How a look about that cathedral for the 

on! In the parroquia, or parish church, 
which opened out “of it, and which had a 
snug clique service all to itself ; in the ro 
chapel, where Ferdinand and Isabella lie 
praying eternally for Spain that so much 
needs their prayers; at the broad marble 
water-stoup, where the true believers dipped 
their brown fingers, and crossed themselves on 
brow and breast, quick as a juggling pass; in 
the silent unused choir, where the dark-carved 
thrones of the seven deadly sins were, and 
where the blazoned books lay open for the 
simoniacal bishop to intone out of. The Don 
stood not at the vacant lecterns, nor was he 
(for I inquired) up-stairs, looking over the 
organist’s shoulder in the dusty organ-loft. 
He was not in the stone recess of a pulpit; 
he was not behind the gilded purclose rail- 
ing, or behind the reredos, with the rows 
of church militant saints drawn up on 

arade in niche and on shelf. He was not 
ooking at the Virgin, gay in opera satin and 
tinsel crown; nor at that Saint Sebastian, of 
the lively buff-colour, smeared with red from 
the arrow-wounds. 

“ Where is he ?” I said, half aloud, and an 
hotel-waiter behind me replied, “ Perhaps, 
sefior mio, at the Fonda Europa.” 

I replied, I thought not, and went peering 
about again. There, where the crowd was 
thickest round the chapel rails, and where 
the ministering shaven-headed priest in the 
white satin robe, with the at eross of 
gold tissue on his back, s with a sinis- 
ter-looking deacon to hold the enormous 
winged book, and troops of white-clad 
acolytes to light and snuff out candles, to 
ring soulless, unfeeling bells, to bow and 
kneel according to receipt. There is Guz- 
man, my landlord, a little, mean, bill-broking 
Jew, whose looks tempt you to beat him; 
and there is my lean guide in the Mar- 
selles jacket, and round black eap. I am 
afraid they have come to get joint absolu- 
tion for having cheated me. There is Quesada 
(not Quixote) kneeling and sitting back on 
his own legs; watching that young votary 
who is passing out through the ar crowd 
at the door. His eye—perhaps his mind 
—wanders. But, being just in the shadow 
of this great picture of the Crucifixion, by 
Murillo, let us be charitable, and not act 
as witnessing spirits against our weaker 
brothers. 

I hurry back nervously for fear I should 
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be too late for the Correo. It has not yet 
come. Yes; it is just putting to. I hear the 
mule-bells clash and tinkle warningly. I get 
in, huddled back my mélons and straw bags 
under the seat, and effect leg-alliances with 
my three fellow travellers; who, before we 
are a good league up the red earth-hills 
studded with vines, begin squeezing crimson 
threads out of their wine-bags, some of 
which go into their mouths; but a per- 
centage soak in blots into their shirt-fronts, 
or spurt up on to the carriage roof, and 
déscend in vinous rain; inclining me to do 
as Lord Bacon used to do in a shower, and 
take off my hat to receive the benediction of 
heaven. 

But what was the Correo like, in which 
I made a journey from Granada to Loja to look 
for DonQuixote? It was like a covered market- 
cart projected on the basis and body of a small 
stage-coach. Four sufferers inside, knee to 
knee,—no room to stir a leg, to remove the 
exquisite torture of the os coccygis,—and 
three persons, including the driver, seated on 
the front seat, which formed the front wall 
of our interior,—the three persons being 
specially adapted to jam out all air. Inside, 
to sleep was impossible, not to sleep was 
impossible. Outside, the heat was as of a 
fire-wind. Stir, breathe, sleep, read, or move, 
was impossible. No one of my fellowtravellers 
could be the Don, I was sure, for I read the 
names on their luggage. 

I can imagine how that real self-denying 
gentleman the Don, who never tried to give 
pain to any one, would have struggled to ap- 
pear cheerful, and have coiled up his long legs, 
anxious to incommode nobody, but longing to 

once more on Rosinante ; how he would 
have beguiled the time by twiddling his 
moustachios, and telling stories of Don 
Belianis of Greece, and Tristan the Lover 
of Yseult; railing, with generous ardour, 
at the treachery of Sir Galaaor, after he 
escaped from Fez with the emir’s daugh- 
ter. But my companions were three poor 
ignoble Spaniards, in dirty jackets ; blue of 
chin, mean of face, all day bagpiping their 
wine-bags, and cutting up cold quails with 
immense dagger-knives, which they took from 
their dirty red sashes, smelling of garlic. 
Then they sliced up a melon, gnawed 
at the section, and flung the rind out 
of the window at barelegged boys, who 
ran after us for pence. They rolled perpetual 
cigarettes, subsiding into restless jogging 
sleeps. When we changed horses, at the 


wall, we got out, so that we might have, if 
onlya minute’s change of position. [remember 
it was so blistering and screeching hot, that 
Iran for shelter to the narrow slant bar of 
shade cast by a post, though it only took in 
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‘dark chips, like so man 
one of my legs, and left the other with the| 
sensation of being dipped into boiling water. | 
At last driven from that refuge, I tore into | 


(Conducted by 
the posada stable, where the mules’ halters 
were tied up to pegs made of ham bones 
and where the muleteers were snoring on the 
stones, wrapped in their cloaks. Yet not even 
here did any one answer to my description of 
Don Quixote. 

Nor at the venta that I rode into at 
noon of the next day, followed by my guide; 
where the paving-stones were red-hot, and 
the ground dazzling and blinding with the 
sun. The two rooms of this small inn opened 
right and left from the court-yard, whose 
gate I entered; the one a kitchen, the other 
a store-room. I called for dinner. They 
had everything but beef, mutton, veal, and 
fresh — An idiot girl, who watched me 
as if I was a new sort of cannibal, pointed 
up at a ham hanging from the rafter, and 
began to cluck and cackle like a hen, } 
accepted the omen, and called for ham and 
eggs. A crowd of idle muleteers and vine- 
dressers gaped and pointed at me. To appear 
at ease, I took off my gloves, smoothed 
out the fingers, brushed my hat with my 
arm, looked down at my boots, beati 
my legs with my riding-whip. All these 
performances were received with approval, | 
The children grinned, the men smiled at 
each other, as much as to say, “He is very | 
like one of nosotros (of us) after all.” 

The excitement I caused in that little inn 
was intense. Everything had to be fetched, 
Everything that I wanted was malapropos, 
un-Spanish, and out of season, out of time, 
and out of place. Water to wash,—a dozen 
red jars, knotted with cord, were sent on the 
heads of girls, half a mile off, to the street | 
fountain, where the water was almost boil 
ing. The eggs were to be sought for in the 
stable-mangers and hay-scented lofts. The | 
ham was to be cut and cooked. As for the 
melon, I knew where that came from, for the 
landlord, putting on his hat with the air of a | 
resolute and determined traveller, went out 
for it, and returned, after ten minutes, greasily | 
triumphant, with a large speckled one, like 
a bloated aldermanic lizard, ina net. With 
what homely and ridiculous affectation | 
of delighted hospitality did he, the crafty 
Manchegan, instantly cut me a slice, to stay | 
my appetite! As for the idiot, she was chuck- 
lingly busy with the eggs; and the hard- 
featured mother—who every moment pointed 
with a fork at the fryingpan, and then turned 
round to me and sclepadueten fussily blow- 
ing up, with a plaited straw firescreen, & 


‘smoulder of charcoal that gradually kindled 
house where the strings of hot red peppers | 
hung up to dry against the white-washed | 


up and grew to a lively burning crimson, 
from a flickering wavy yellow. At last came 
the dishing-up; when, at a central rickety 
deal table, I sat down to a basin of poached 
eggs floating like golden rafts on @ sea of 
black grease, in which were stranded square 
Madras cata- 
marans, with all hands lost. Then followed 
grapes ; golden-skinned ; filled with unadul- 
terated wine of precious powers: 
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| waxy figs, of a viscous sweetness, tasting | stealthily cruel; and there was the King of 
| like a great sweetmeat pudding. Then the | the Indigo Country, who looked like a sottish 
| melon, marked in grooves by nature for the | martinet, a mixture of pipe-clay and cham- 
| knife, filled with a yellow nectareous fluid,|pagne. As I looked at a picture of the 

But I forget the wine : that took at least half Leviathan, side by side with a sketch of 

an hour getting, because the landlord kept} Majos dancing at the great fair of Seville, 
| no wine himself, and had quarrelled or run|the proprietor came to the gilded door for a 
| jn debt with every other landlord for a mile | breath of air. The Don? Why it is a huge 


| sound. But he at last came back—his path | Eugéne Sue sort of Frenchman, with a stiff 
| marked with engineers the bottle | black beard, cropped head, and bullet eyes. 
with his hot streaming hand. bowed, drew | No more the Don than it is the Dneiper. 


| out the stopple of smashed vine leaves, and|I go in, however, and purchase portraits of 


ured him and myself outa glass. He drank 
| it; and, smacking his lips, with a wink at his 
| wife,as much as to say, “ How I shall stick 
 iton when it comes to the bill!” proceeded 
| to mop himself all over with a dirty table- 
| cloth, lying ready for the lavandera, or 


that vulgar Hercules Bomba. 

A little daunted, I look into the barber’s 
shop opposite. There is an officer seated in an 
arm-chair on a sort of throne, his head—the 
back of which fits into a hollow in the 
chair—facing the barber’s guitar, which lies 


| washerwoman. I found the wine a fiery,/ready on the shelf for customers who are 
| sweet, luscious Malaga wine, not unlike obliged to wait. The busy Figaro—war- 
| brandied raisin. As I went up the creaking| dancing round the unhappy man, who is 
loft stairs, for a two-hours siesta—for I had| veiled and bearded with snowy, frothing 
| to ride on horseback from there over the|lather—holds up to his stiff, black, bossy 
mountains,—I saw the landlord get down the | chin, the veritable brass basin of Mambranto, 
| ink-horn and begin my bill. which the Don mistook for an enchanted and 
| He had just sanded it when I came down to villanous knight’s helmet, and wore many a 
on my journey. I won’t say much/hot day on the brown La Manchan sierras, 
| about it; but it was the most imaginative bill | There is the curve, bitten out of the circle for 
| lever perused. Never was the hot walk ofa fat | the chin. The Don—I watch from behind the 
| landlord so amply atoned for. I had mounted | windows through rows of red oils and French 
my mule, the guide’ssaddle-bags were adjusted, pomato-pots, dusty wigs and false mous- 
| my Marselles jacket was tied in front of my | tachios—the Don rises; and, still all lathery 
| saddle, the whole inn was drawn up to see|and hidden, turns to the corner brass-tap 
| me depart into yonder hazy glow of sunlight} basin to wash and be clean. I see his 
| that fills up the road like a fog. I suddenly|arm circle with that extreme tail-corner of 
| bethink me of something I had forgotten.| the towel (the Spaniard is, as to washing, 
| “Sefior Landlord, can you. tell me if there is |slightly hydrophobic). He turns. The Don? 
a Don Quixote living anywhere near this|No! It is that old leathery-faced general 
| town ?” with the cast-steel eye-lids and pinched 
| “Quixote,” replies the landlord, thrusting | mouth ; evidently a mean, bouncing discipli- 
| my money into his pocket; “no, I never heard | narian; only great at court-martials and in 
| the name.” the presence of trembling beggar soldiers in 
yellow jackets and hempen sandals. Go to! 
| My next search for the Don was in the| That is old General Whiteliver, who ran 
| shops of Cordova. Perhaps, I thought, the | away from the Moors at Melilla, and was all 
| old veteran, ruined by some accident of the | but cashiered, only he bribed the commandant 
| late French war, has had to sell off his| to depose that the Moors were four thousand 
| horse and greyhound, and come to this old|stronger than they were. O, chivalry of 
| sultan’s city to gain an honest penny, and | Spain! buried under the waves at Lepanto ; 
| save his grey hairs from disgrace. “I will|is the diver yet born that shall bring thee 
| find him,” I said, drawing my Leghorn hat|up from that brave wreck and welter of 
| over my eyes, and shouldering my green | dead heroes ? 
|} umbrella bordered with scarlet, that I used} What stores did I not visit? Notably 
| todefy the searching sun-enemy of unaddled|a lemonade-store, where a dirty red cur- 
| brains. tain with forked fringe flaunted at the door, 
I looked in at the print-shops. There|and where a Barbary monkey, chained by 
| Were pictures of tight-booted grisettes with|the middle, gibbered in impotent malice at 
| Toundarms and hawk’s eyes ; saints by the|the red and green paroqueet from the Bra- 
| dozen, enough for all the sinners’ houses in| zils, that sat scratching its top-knot with 
va; simpering glossy-coloured Murillos ; | grave sagacity and contemplative approval, 
4 portrait of the Queen of the Sandwich|while the jacketed proprietor smoked a 
Islands, who is believed to be of Spanish | cigarette with that calm indifference to cus- 
| descent—the very image of an unhealthy sow|tom peculiar to the half-Moorish Spaniard 
with Piggy sensual eyes, flapping mouth, and | who spends all to-day in talking of to-morrow, 
an acre of yellow cheek. There was the Em-| when every good thing is to be done, and 
sees fony et the Billiard-marker Islands, with | every thing set right. The golden age is 
earicature-nose, and thievish, vulture-eyes always to-morrow (mafiana). 
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It is getting dark as I walk past the mat- | over his chimney-piece, an old target, a leap 
shops ; where, like Turks squatted on their|jade of a horse, and a greyhound that he 
hams, the master, surrounded by his appren-| kept for coursing !—” 
tices, like a father by his children—O,| -——————— 
simple-hearted, wrong-headed country !—sits 
watching the plaiting and weaving of the 
red, brown, and yellow fibres of the Juncos o 
(reed), that form such pleasant covers for}; “I TELL you, John, you’re just a fool!” 
floors in their hot climate. Though they| exclaimed Widow Harland, regarding her | 
harbour ambuscades of assassin fleas, how/|son with pettish impatience and astonishment, 
rich-coloured, hard, dry, cool, and clean| John looked very headstrong, and wilful, 
they look. There is no Don there. I sigh; and desperately in earnest about the subject | 
for the master is a bullet-headed knave,| under discussion. “It isalways a hard word 
patiently crafty and money-getting. The} with you, mother,” said he, deprecatingly, | 
chivalrous respect for women is not in him ;|“ What can you have against Lina ?” 
for he curses the girl who brings him fire for}; “Have against her! She’s the most com | 
his cigar. | ceited, selfish, uppish, wasteful wench in all 

What is this next door? A lottery-stall,| Brigham!” was the uncompromising reply, 
with eager shirt-sleeved peasants conning long|“ Marry her! She’ll break your heart ing | 
ledger files of thick, black, treacherous-|twelvemonth! She ’d break any honest man’s 
looking numbers? A money-changer's, with | heart, with her idleness and love of finery,” 
bowls of gold-pieces, netted over, so that; “She has an uncommon pretty  fnee, | 
they look like canaries in wire cages? A mother; and isn’t it women’s ways to like to 
guitar-shop. Look at the rows twenty deep | set it offa bit?” pleaded John. “ You never 
of raw guitars, unstained, unbrowned, un-|saw any harm in her until I took on with 
strung; no pegs in them; music, as yet| her.” 
dumb within them, but still there, as the} “It is not for me to lightlie a neighbour's 
future man is in the child. There is Pajez| daughter when she is nought to me; but 
at the bench, fitting in the ivory lines | when you talk of bringing in a lass like Lina 
of the finger-board; but there is no Don| Fernie, and setting her up over your old | 
Quixote. mother’s head, then it’s time ‘to speak, I | 

I pass on to the drapery-shops, where the| think. I hoped you would have acted more | 
red sashes float and stream, and the broad sensible when it came to seeking a wife, | 
Andalucian plaids are displayed, with their; John. A fine young man, like you, with 
lines of pink and brown, black and yellow. The | well-plenished house to bring her to, and | 
Don is not there. Nor behind those strings of | work the year in, an’ the year out. Why, 
mules laden with thick table-slabs of cork. | you might have the pick of the parish !” 
Where can he be? I pass shops where fish} “ And that’s what Lina is: she ’s the pick 
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is frying in large, hissing pans; church) 
Gestincs ape, all hana, aneaiaty and tinsel ;| 
0. icture-shops ; er-shops; cigar- 
aes stalls of caenaian caine book. 
shops, where there are wonderful pictures of 
the triumph of the Spanish fleet at Trafalgar, 
and the destruction of El Milordo Nelson, or 
the deeds of Cochrane : the Bugbear, as the 
frightened peasants of the coast called him. 
But nowhere the Don: nowhere the brave, 
old, crazed, generous gentleman ; rousing | 

books to action at the end of life ; 
throwing by his reading torpor, and great to 
do or suffer. 

“Perhaps,” said I to myself, staring hard 
at the unfading Spanish sun, “Iam looking 
after all, for what is not ; seeking for life in 
a dead country ; seeking for a live hero ina 
country of decayed voluptuaries.” ‘Then for 
the thousandth time, as I got tomy hotel, and 
sat down on the edge of my iron bed to pull 
off my weary boots, I crooned out that de- 
lightful beginning of a never-tiring book : 

“En un lugar de la Mancha, de cuyo nom- 
bre, &c.... adarga antigua, rocin flaco, y 
galgo corredor.” 

“In a part of la Mancha, whose name it is 
unnecessary to record, by no means long ago, 
lived an hidalgo, whose riches were—a lance | 


of the parish, Show me her match any | 
where!” 

“TI say nought about prettiness ; for red | 
and white, and blue eyes like a wax doll’s, | 
Lina would be hard to beat; but they won't | 
bake your bread, or guide your house, John, | 
mind that! What can she do?—there’s the | 
question.” 

“ Why, I suppose, mother, that, like other 
girls, she can learn. She's only young.” 

“I don’t like her bringing-up. I don't 
like the family, John. They have never 
borne very good characters, either at home 
or abroad.” 

“And is poor Lina to be blamed for | 
that ?” 

“ Have you spoken to her, yet, John?” =} 

“No, I thought I must speak to you 
first 1” 

“Well, then, I've said my say. If it had 
been Mary Jenner, or Libbie Frost, I would 
have been glad to make way for either of 
them ; but it goes sorely against the graim 
with me to give place to lin Fernie.” | 

“Mary Jenner’s older than me, mother} 
and Libbie Frost’s downright ugly.” ; 

“T don’t mind of hearing you say 80 ull 
Lina came home from her aunt's in London. 

“ Libbie’s well enough for some things, but 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 





| Jeould not fancy to marry her 


if there was 
not another woman in the world.” 


| 
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ones, and after remarking that it was as 
white as a lady’s, he said, with a glowing 


Mrs. Harland sighed deeply, and plied | blush on his honest face : 


her knitting-pins fast; John continued to 


| hover about her, scarcely satisfied to act 


inst her counsel, yet fully bent on getting 


| Lina Fernie for his wife. 


“T wasn’t a beauty, John, as well you may 


| see,’ said the mother, with a wistful smile ; 
| “yet your father fancied me, and I don’t 


| think he ever regretted his choice. 


I was a 
useful article, he used to say.” 
“You’re a deal better like than Libbie 


| Frost, now ; and, mother, there’d be you to 
put Lina in the way of things, you know,” 
e 


insinuated. 
“She’s not one that will take kindly to 


| teaching ; but I wish you would not talk to 


| me about her any more. 





| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


If your heart’s set 
on her, I know you over well to expect to see 
you change it.” ' 

John acknowledged that his heart was 
at on Lina, and that a miserable man he 


| would be that day he thought she looked 
| coldly on him ; and finding his mother really 


indisposed to indulge him with any further 


| conversation on the subject, he strolled down 
| the neat little garden into the village street, 


and turned naturally towards Lina’s cottage. 

Lina was standing on her doorstep, having 
agossip with a neighbour ; she haunted the 
door-step very much, and never scrupled 


! to hold anybody in talk, man, woman, or 


child, young or old, rich or poor, friend or 
stranger, who passed by that way. She had 
not an atom of shyness. Indeed, John’s 
mother was much more correct in her esti- 
mate of the village belle than was John 
himself. Lina was very pretty, very ; nobody 
could gainsay that. Her complexion was of 
creamy fairness, with a brilliant but delicate 
bloom; her hair was bright golden, her 
figure was short, but plump. Lina knew she 
wasia beauty, and liked other people to know 
it, too. She had no objection to the assi- 
duities of the handsome young mason. In- 
deed, the longer her train of admirers, the 
better Lina liked it; so when she saw him 
coming towards the cottage, she bridled her 
white neck, and looked as captivatingly un- 
conscious of him as ever she could—a need- 


| less wile, for poor John was already pros- 
| trated by the power of her charms, and 
| perfectly incapable of a single reasonable 
| reflection with regard to her. 


As he approached, Meggie Sanders, the 
other gossip, drew off, and Lina invited John 
iImto the house. He accepted the courtesy 


| gratefully ; for there was only the deaf old 
| grandmother sitting by the fire, and she 


would take no heed to their conversation. 
John had not at any time a skilful tongue at 


| common-place chat, and his present absorbing 


lings for Lina made him even less fluent 
usual—a matter of which the girl was 


| clearly sensible ; but, by-and-by, he got one 


of Lina’s nice little han 


in his hard brown! 


“ Lina, I want you to give it tome?” 

“Give you my hand, John! Why what 
in the world could you do with it?” asked 
she, feigning not to understand him. 

“T mean, Lina, will you be my wife ? 
you like me well enough ?” 

“Why, John, I never so much as thought 
about you!” 

“But will you try to think about me? O, 
Lina, I think of you night and day, and get 
no peace for thinking of you !” 

Lina laughed merrily, and tried to pull 
away her hand ; but John held it fast all the 
same, and would not let it go until she 
answered him. 

“T don’t want to be married, John,” said 
she, half pettishly ; “and besides, I. know 
your mother is cross,and does not like me. 
She thinks that fright Libbie Frost would 
suit you better.” 

“ But I don’t think so, Lina ; and so, what 
does it matter? You would soon get round 
my mother, for she is real good. She scarcely 
knows you.” 

“Yes, she does, and she always looks at 
me as if she were jealous about you,—and 
I’m sure she needn’t be.” 

“Don't say that, Lina, don’t. I’d rather 
she was ever so jealous than that you should 
not care forme. Do you care for me, Lina, 
darling—” 

“Just a little bit; about as much as 
that,” and the rural coquette measured 
off the first joint of her little finger as the 
amount of her affection for the ardent young 
mason. 

“Jt’s a beginning, Lina. It will be the 
whole hand soon;” and John looked not 
dissatisfied. 

“Don't be over sure, John. Didn’t I tell 
you I'd no thoughts of marrying yet? 0, 
it’s dull, ever so dull to get married when 
one’s young!” and the lively maiden lifted 
up her hands in horrified deprecation of such 
a weariful fate. John’s countenance fell, 

“But not if you liked me, Lina,?” ‘in- 
sinuated he, imprisoning the little hand 
again ; “don’t be unkind.” 

“T don’t like you much, John, you know— 
you are over old for me: I do believe you're 
thirty, at least ?” 

“Nay, Lina, I’m not so old as that neither, 
I'm only eight-and-twenty,” replied John, 
earnestly. 

“And I’m eighteen—there’s ten years 
between us. No, no, John; you're too old, 
you're too old!” and Mistress Lina shook 
her head, and looked seriously bewildering 
out of her blue eyes. 

“T always knew you were a famous scholar, 
Lina, but I did not think you’d learnt cipher- 
ing either ;” said John, with feigned surprise, 
“ A clever little wife like you would be the 
making of me, you would, indeed. Why ifI 


Do 


ES 
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ever get to be a master builder, you could | 
help me with the books.” 

“J hate books, and I hate summing worse 
than anything!” retorted the perverse damsel, 
pouting. 

John looked down at her half grieved and 
half admiring. She looked prettier than ever 
when she was rebellious. “ Now, Lina, that’s 
just to plague me,” said he; “as if I were) 
not bad enough without. Just give me one 
smile before I go—here’s your father coming.” 

“ La, John, how silly you are! Well, I’m 
going to Bartinglas feast on Thursday, and 
you may go with me if you like—does that 

jlease you?” John showed by his face that 
it did, and then as Lina’s father reeled round 







the hedge he departed ; for old Fernie was| 
quarrelsome in his cups with friend and foe, | 


but especially with a friend. 


¢ IL 


To Bartinglas feast together went John | 
and Lina, it being generally understood now 
by the friends and relatives of both parties 
that they were keeping company. But if 
John anticipated that he should keep Lina 
to himself all the day of the feast he was! 
woefully mistaken. The admiration of one 
was by no means sufficient to satisfy her 
craving, and she gadded about from place to 
place in search of other acquaintance, letting 
John see that he was far from necessary to 
her. But his greatest grievance was, that | 
when it was decent time to go home, Lina} 
announced her determination to stay for a! 
dance that was to take place in the long room 
of the public-house, Jolin was not a fre- 

uenter of public-houses, and the idea that 
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duct tried him severely. In vain he expos. 
tulated, in vain he reasoned, in vain he 
pleaded, Lina would only pout her dissatig. 
faction at his lectures, and tell him if he did 


\not like her he was free to leave her; but 


poor John felt to his sorrow that he was less 
free than ever. His mortification and dis. 
appointment had a wretched effect on his 
temper; he became morose and irritable, 
even to his mother, and with Lina herself 
high words became quite common—rather, 
indeed, the rule than the exception when 
they met. 

Mrs. Harland, when she knew that her 
son and Lina were really promised to each 
other, made a duty of the necessity, and 
tried to know her intended daughter-in-law 
better ; but Lina always showed her a repul- 
sive, unfriendly face, and, finally, the widow, 
losing all patience, gave up the vain attempt, 
and left her to her own devices. To one 
thing, however, she made up her mind, and 
that was, that she would not continue to live 
in the cottage with her son when he brought 
home Lina as his wife, and when the time 
for the wedding drew near she began to 
make preparations for retiring elsewhere, 
Lina made no secret of how glad this arrange- 
ment made her, for she was afraid of Mrs, 
Harland’s serious integrity ; but John re- 
gretted his mother’s resolution for many and 


| good reasons. 


Ill, 

Ir wanted but three weeks of the day fixed 
for the marriage, when John, going one 
evening rather later than usual to the 
Fernies’ cottage, found seated there in the 


inte ae ooo. ae rere 


ina should wish to enter such a place and| most friendly way, conversing with Lina, a 
join in such revelry as these rustic dances|smart young clerk out for a holiday, whom 
are, equally mortified and astonished him.| Lina told her lover she had known at her 
He remonstrated and she pouted; she said/aunt’s in London. The clerk was a good- 
he might go home and she would return with | looking, conceited young sprig, who evidently 
her cousins; but to this he would not agree,! had a comfortable assurance of his own 
and the end was that Lina capered through | personal attractions. He called Lina, Linny, 
half-a-dozen country dances with half-a-dozen | and made a hundred allusions to past events 
fresh partners while John propped his back | and amusements, while John sat by chafing 
sulkily against the white-washed wall, and|and galled at his impertinent familiarity 
looked on disgusted. If he had broken with| which Lina had not any notion of check- 


her that night, as she tried her utmost to| 
make him do, it would have been all the 
better for him; but John was infatuated ; 
and, though it hurt him to see his mother’s 
grieved and angry face when he told her the 
reason of his late return from the feast, atill 
he would not listen to a single word said in 
disparagement of Lina, and he would have 
bitten out his tongue rather than utter one. 


From that evening at Bartinglas poor John 
never had a happy hour again, never a day’s 


ing. Todo the young city clerk justice, he 
had no idea whatever, that the ponderous 
young mason, who was so slow of speech and 
heavy of step, could be a wooer of Linny, 
whom he thought of seriously for himself; 
and he gave him several broad hints that his 
room would be more acceptable than his 
company. But John stayed perseveringly 
}on, until Lina contrived him an errand to 
|the top of the village, and sent him away, 
| whether he would or no. 


“Who is that fiery-faced clown, Linny? 
He lords it over you finely!” lisped the 


peace or ease of mind. Though Lina soon | 
after pledged him her word that she would 
marry him in the fall of the year, she could | genteel clerk. 


not resist the often recurring temptation to| Lina coloured and stammered. She was 
exercise her attractions on other young men ;| ashamed to acknowledge John before this 
and, as John was naturally of a sudden and young spark ; who despised a far better man 
violent, or rather jealous, temper, her con-' than himself. 
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| his mother was waiting up for him. 


| the old mother’s reserve. 
| you’ve not been like yourself lately: what 


| him affectionately. 
| after a minute or two, and bade her go 
| to bed. 


; mg I'm going over to Bartinglas. 


| fiery-faced clown to watch us!” 











«0 { he is a mason. He works with my 


father,” said she. 

There was a fine bush of monthly-roses 
trailing over the cottage walls, from which 
lina always culled a few to embellish her 
work-table. It happened that some had 


H been newly-gathered that afternoon, and she 
| had taken one out of the cup and was playing 


with it while John was in the cottage. 
When John came back from the errand on 
which she had dispatched him, the rose had 
changed its place from her fingers to the city 
derk’s button-hole—a transferance which 
caught his jealous eye in a moment. He 
gave her a glance, to which she replied with 
one of coquettish defiance ; and, as the young 
stranger presently went away and left them 

ether, he began to be very angry. 

I tell you what, John Harland,” re- 


| torted she, passionately, “if you had not got 
my word, I’d never marry you. 


I like Tom 
Freeling’s little finger better than your whole 
body!” John’s eyes blazed, and he dashed 
away from the cottage ina fury. The heart- 
jess girl had quite warped his honest, manly 


| nature. He scarcely knew what he did for 
| the next hour or two. 


It was late when he arrived home, and 
It had 
begun to rain, and a distant rumble of 
thunder echoed in the sky. Mrs. Harland 
t up from her chair to bolt the door when 
ecame in; but he impatiently forbade her, 


a he was going out again very early in the 
| morning. She asked where he was going to ; 
but as he seemed not to hear, and did not 


reply to her question, she said further : “ Need 


| Isit up, Johnny, I’m tired with washing to- 
| day?” He seemed startled by her weary tone, 


and turned round to kiss her. This touch of 
now unusual tenderness quite broke down 
“QO! John, John ! 


ails you? what’s amiss!” and she hung about 
He put her quietly aside, 


Long before daylight John was ready. 


| He took down a gun that hung over the 
chimney, deliberately cleaned it, loaded it, 


and concealing it partially under his coat, 


| he left the house stealthily, and set off 
} om the high-road to Bartinglas. 
| tenance was wicked and deadly under the 


His coun- 


cloud of night. But no one met him; 


| Ro one saw him to suspect on what evil 
| @trand he was bound. 
| Young clerk say to Lina, out in the garden, 


He had heard the 


before they parted : “ Early to-morrow morn- 
Meet 
me there at noon, Linny, and we’ll have 
a walk in the wood without that spying 
“ Hush, 
he'll hear !” was Lina’s response ; and, on the 
instant, there came a devilish thought into 
John’s head. “I'll spoil your meeting. Ill 


be beforehand with you, my fine gentle- 
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man—you shall not ridicule me to Lina 
again |” 

As he walked, the rain continued to stream 
down in torrents, When he came to a 
little thick copse by the road-side, he hid 
himself amongst the trees. There was par- 
tial shelter for him over-head, but he 
stood in the tall wet reeds and grass. No 
matter: the chill did not cool his hot 
blood, nor quench the fire of jealous rage 
that was consuming him, snl he waited 
there until the morning began to break 
through the dense watery clouds. Then he 
established himself under a careful eovert, 
where he could see the road from Brigham, 
but would be himself unseen by any one 
approaching from that direction. The rain 
had ceased, but a thick vapour rose from the 
fields and dense vegetation about him. His 
watch was prolonged ; he began to feel pains 
in his limbs and head, and giddiness. He 
found that he could scarcely steady his hands 
to raise the gun ; not from any failure in his 
purpose, but from sheer physical inability. 
At last he heard the trot of a pony on the 
road, and the clear whistle of the young 
clerk. With a mad haste he tried to raise 
the gun. But his arm failed him. It was 
suddenly struck with such weakness, that he 
could not lift the weapon above his own 
breast ; and, in that moment his deadly chance 
was lost. He a out into the road, with 
the intention of dragging the stranger from 
his horse, and beating him to death: but his 
foot slipped on the mud of the bank, and he 
fell prostrated on his face. The clerk, hearin 
the noise, turned, rode back, and reabaesen 
the mason whom he had seen at Lina’s cot- 
tage. 

“Eh! what, poaching !” he cried, as John 
reared his indignant head and stumbled 
upon his feet ; “take my warning, Giles, if 
that’s your name, and leave the game to 
them it belongs to. There’s only one step 
and that a short one, as I’ve Leura say, 
between poaching and sheep-stealing.” And 
with that he trotted off whistling his tune, 
and leaving John more wroth than before. 
He was half mad as he staggered home and 
restored the gun to its place over the chimney. 
His mother was just stirring. He had 
sense enough left to crawl into his chamber 
so stealthily that she should not suspect 
he had been absent all night. But for 
any rest he could get, he might have 
had his body stretched upon the rack and 
the tooth of an active devil gnawing at his 
heart. 








Iv. 

Ir was full three months before John Har- 
land set foot over the threshold again ; and, 
when he did so at last, it was as a gaunt 
spectre,crippled and deformed by rheumatism 
in almost every limb. Towards the close ofa 
sunshiny September afternoon, when the 
village was empty, every available hand being 
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engaged in the harvest-field, he said to his 


mother, who was sitting with her knitting 
in the open doorway : F 

“ Mother, how long is it since Lina Fernie 
came to see after me? I haven’t heard her 
voice for days—weeks, I think.” 

“It is weeks, John. Be advised by me, 
and give up thinking about her,” was the 
pleading reply. 

“Tt is all very easy to say give up thinking 
about her; but it is none so easy to do,” 
said John bitterly. “I mean to hear my 
fate from her own lips.; and, if you'll reach 
me down my plaid, I'll go and see her now— 
she never goes to the harvest.” 

“Wait a bit longer, John, wait a bit longer 
—you can't bear anything yet.” 

“ And you think she’ll have nothing more 
to say to me?” asked the young man, 
hoarsely. 

“O, Johnny, lad! don’t. look so wretched ; 
she’s never worth it. She’s never worth thy 
good heart !” 

A miserable contortion passed over his 
features as his. mother uttered the last 
words. No one but himself knew what evil 
intentions had been bred in that. good heart, 
which a merciful Providence had frustrated. 
He rose with a stick and crutch and hobbled 
to the door. O, what.a wreck he was! But 
not such a wreck as he might have been if 
God had left him his strength unparalysed 
on that terrible night when he went out 
intent on shedding blood. His mother 
brought his plaid and wrapped it all round 
him, and then kissed his sallow, sickly face 
fervently. 

“Remember, Johnny, thee has me always, 
me that loved thee first, and will always love 
thee best!” she cried, as. she let him go. 

“Something tells me I'll have need to 
remember it, mother,” he replied; “but I 
can’t bear this torture of waiting any longer, 
and I'll know the worst at once.” 

She watched him down the village street, 
and saw him disappear within Fernie’s cot- 
tage; not five minutes elapsed before he 
came.out again. It was sad,—O, it was more 
than sad—to see the painful haste with which 
he toiled up the sunny, dusty street. His 
mother ran to meet him, and helped him in 
doors, not. thinking of questioning him, so 
terrified was she at. the expression of rage 
and agony that convulsed his features. He 
dropped upon the settle, with a groan, and 
hid his face. After a moment, he burst into 
& womanish passion of tears, which shook his 
crippled form vehemently. The mother 
watched him, and knew what it meant. The 
whole hope, dream, joy of his life was gone 
from him—for ever gone. 

It was many weeks before John brought 
himself to speak of his, brief interview with 
Lina i he then told his mother what had 

ed. 

“Lina,” said he, “was sitting by the win- 
dow, and she gave a scream when she saw 
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looks. I asked her if she meant to kee 


word by me; and her answer was, “Nay, | 


John, I never loved you much, and you must 
be out of your head to think I shall 


you now!’ And so I left her, laughing at | 


my hobbling walk. That’s Lina!” 


Vv 


Jousx Harwanp is a grey-headed old man 
now,—harsh, bitter, unlovely: tainted through 
and through with the poison of his di 
pointment. A kind word, a kind deed, are 
not altogether strange to him, perhaps ; but 
he hides them, as something of which he is 
ashamed. He says all the world is selfish, 
and crafty, and cruel. 

As for Lina, beautiful, vain, unfeeling, 
she has been in her grave these many, many 
years: though where she lies, or how she 
died, we cannot tell. No one wept. for her, 


nor felt for her, but him whom she despised, | 


John knows what became of her. His 
charity found her in her despair, and gave 
her a grave ; but how, or when, or where, he 
never said ; and, none of those left in Brig- 
ham who knew her, care to ask. She was not 
much beloved. 


JEWS IN ROME. 


Tue public feeling which has been 
i by the baptism of the infant son of 
Mortara the Jew at Rome, and the subse- 
quent discussion to which it has given rise, 
has created a desire to become acquainted 
with the position of The Children of Israel 
in that city; and Monsieur Edmond About, 
has written an article, or rather a series of 
articles, on the subject, which has been pub- 
lished in the Moniteur. From these papers 
we derive the following statements : 


I entered the Ghetto, Monsieur About 
commences, by the Place of the Syna 
gogues, These are installed in two houses, 
for the performance of the four rites which 
divide the Israelite population among 
them ; namely, the Italian rite, the Portu- 
guese rite, the Catalan, and the Sicilian. The 
synagogues are modest and clean, their 
parishes are dirty enough to make one 
shudder. It is true the condition of the pub- 
lic ways in the capital of the Christian world 
leaves much to be desired. There is too 
much impunity for dirtying them, and too 
little trouble is taken to keep them clean; 
and windows are only too frequently opened 
to allow the passage of the most horrible 
filth ; but their condition is one of purity com- 
pared with the Ghetto. In the Christian 
part of the town the rain washes the streets, 
the sun dries the filth, the wind carries away 
the dust; but neither rain, wind, nor su 
could cleanse the Ghetto ; to accomplish that 





me. ‘Eh, John, but what a miserable 
lamester you are!’ and laughed. I suppose | 
there was something startling in my ie 
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Most people have heard of the extreme 
fecundity of the Italian race. A woman is 
seldom met with who has. not at. least. one 
baby on. her arm ; but in the Ghetto, one might 
fancy the children were born in clusters, and 
each family to form a tribe by itself. The 
number is not known, but the elders of The 
People estimate that there are four thousand 
five hundred Hebrews in this valley of dirt, 
They live in the street, standing, sitting, or 
lying down in their rags, and great caution. is 
necessary to avoid committing infanticide at 
every step. The type of these people is ugly, 
their complexion livid, and the expression of 
the countenance degraded by anes ; never- 
theless they are intelligent, adapted for busi- 
ness, live on very little, are resigned and 
irreproachable in their morals. 

The existence of a colony. of Jews at a few 
paces from the apostolic seat being a singular 
anomaly, it. would be more singular still if it 
prospered. The Ghetto is poor, and for the| 
following reasons: A Jew can neither be a 

prictor, a farmer, or a manufacturer in 
cee He may sell new or old goods ; he may 
repair the old and sell it for new, ifhe can; but 
he would violate the law if he manufactured 
a chain, a waistcoat, or a = of shoes, 
Strictly confined to buying and selling, a few 
amongthemamass property ; butthese, in such | 
cases, emigrate toa country where the laws! 
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would require an inundation or a fire, or aj any repairs which, the house’ mig i 
' eombination of the two. ; been dead two ipedeeitanl 


Urban. has 

thirty-four years: yet the leases having been 
made perpetual in accordance with his order; 
and therefore transmissible to the latest pes- 
terity, the yearly rent remains the same ;: so 
that instead of the landlord deriving a main- 
tenance from. his houses, it is the tenant who 
has that advantage. For instance, there is.a 
house belonging to a convent of Ursulines, 
who receive thirty crowns a-year, while the 
Hebrew tenant underlets it for four hun- 
dred and fifty crowns; and in addition 
he insists on the convent. keeping it in 
repair. This, owing to the age of the 
house, does not cost. the convent less than 
one hundred crowns a-year. Formerly the 
Ghetto possessed gates, which were regu- 
larly closed at half-past.ten at night in summer 
and. half-past nine in winter ; but these were 
demolished in eighteen hundred and. forty- 
seven, and there is no longer any visible 
barrier between the Christians and Jews, 
and the latter are authorised by the law to 
live in any parts of the town they please. 
But this law is a dead letter ; for, if a Jew 
wants.a house in a better part of the city, he 
is always refused. Hence they complain 
that the government takes from them secretly 
that which it has accorded to them publicly ; 
and some of them even.desire the restoration 
of the gates, as they say they would, at all 
events, insure: proteetion, at. night. The 


are milder and the people do not. regard them | wiser men in Israel, however, take things 
with the same contempt. They generally go) quietly. They thrive on the lowness of the 
to Leghorn ; and thus, in the proportion that} rents, the moderation of the excise duties, 
individuals are enriched, the Ghetto is im-' and the benefits. of a high foreign protector, 


poverished, 

It is not that the government is cruel or 
even severe, The severity is in the ancient. 
laws, which the progress of manners, and) 
the kindness of the popes, have gradually! 
softened. The blood of the Hebrews did not | 
flow in Rome during the middle ages, while it 
inundated Spain and. the French provinces. | 
The Papacy guarded the Jews as a fragment) 
of a cursed people, who were bound to drag! 
out a miserable existence until the consum- 
mation of the appointed time. It was content 
to keep them at a distance, to humiliate and to 
plunder them. They were at first compelled 
reside in the valley of Egeria, more than 
two miles from the gate of Saint Lawrence. 


} 


| About the fourteenth century this rigour 


was relaxed, and they were permitted to re- 
side in the Transtevera. Finally, between 
fifteen hundred and fifty-five and fifteen hun- 
dred and fifty-nine Paul the Fourth esta- 
blished them in the Ghetto. The condition of 





| the Jews was so pitiable as to excite the 


compassion of Urban the Eighth, who thought 
he was doing an act of justice and foresight 
i fixing, once for all, the amount of rent to be 

vied on each house. Such and such houses| 
Were to pay ten and fifteen crowns a-year re-| 





| Mpectively ; the landlord being bound, on the 
| Teceipt of ten crowns from the tenant, to make 


who introduces some secret article in their 
favour in all his financial treaties. It is 
likewise only since the accession of Pius the 
Ninth to the Pontificate that Israel has 
ceased to bear the expenses of the Carnival. 
In the middle ages, the municipality regaled 
the populace with a Jews’ race. oit the 
Fourteenth substituted’ horses for Jews; 
but, at the expense of the latter ; who were 
ordered to pay eight hundred crowns yearly 
for the sport. Every year the chiefs of The 
People carried the sum, with great ceremony, 
to the senator, who, however, did nob waste 
any ceremony upon them—the form of their 
reception being something like this : 

Senator: “ Who are you?” 

“ Hebrews of Rome.” 

Senator: “I don’t know you—begone !” 

Even ten years since the municipal magis- 
trate added. to this affable address a gesture 
with the foot suggestive of an insult to which 
no one is oan e. The embassy next pro- 
ceeded to another official, who made the same 
demand: 

“Who are you ?” 

“ Hebrews of Rome.” 

“ What do.you desire ?” 

“We humbly implore of — lordship the 
favour of residing here another year.” 

The permission was granted, and the 
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money accepted ; though in as ungracious a 
manner as possible. The present Pope has 
relieved the Jews both from the impost and 
the humiliation. There is, however, an ancient 
custom which still exists, This requires the 
Jews on the accession of a Pope to range 
themselves in a line near the arch of Titus. 
The Pope asks them what they are doing 
there? To which they respond by saying : 

“ We solicit the favour of offering for the 
acceptance of your Holiness a copy of our 
law !” 

At the same time offering him a copy of 
the Old Testament, which he accepts with 
the observation— 

“ Excellent law! Detestable race !” 

At the entrance to the Ghetto there stands 
a small church where, at one time, a preacher 
used to hold forth every Saturday after- 
noon, after dinner, to a select congrega- 
tion consisting of a hundred and fifty Jews. 
The congregation never exceeded this num- 
ber, and never fell below it, for the reason 
that the community were fined a crown for 
each individual wanting to complete that 
number. The text of the preacher had 
invariable reference to the obstinate disbelief 
of the Jews ; but The People are a stiff-necked 
race, and no instance occurred of a conversion 
to the Roman Catholic faith during all the 
years they were compelled to listen to 
sermons which were made at their expense, 
though not to their profit. Since the acces- 
sion of Pius the Ninth, this compulsory 
attendance has been put an end to. 

The condition of the Jews at the present 
day in Rome is therefore such as to give them 
little cause of complaint. They are allowed 
to govern themselves ; and, if a Jew has the 
misfortune to be sent to the galleys, he has 
at least the consolation of knowing that he is 
sent there at the request of the head of his 
tribe. The only impost to which the race is 
subjected amounts to but four hundred and 
fifty crowns ; which, divided among four thou- 
sand five hundred persons, gives only about 
fivepence a-head ; and, ever since eighteen 
hundred and forty-eight, they have declined 
to pay it. 

he origin of this impost deserves to be re- 
lated. Some two or three hundred years ago 
a Jew embraced the Christian religion, entered 
a convent, and employed his leisure hours in 
writing a pamphlet against his former co- 
religionists, in which, among other enormi- 
ties, he charged them with eating little child- 
ren. So much zeal was thought to deserve a 
recompense, and consequently an order was 
made on the Jews of the Ghetto, directing 
the payment of four hundred and fifty crowns 
annually to the writer who had so well 
described their customs. The sum was duly 
paid to the convent of which the writer was a 
member, and, after his death, the same convent 
insisted on a continuance of the payment, onthe 
ewe that it inherited the rights of the 
eceased ; besides they added, “The Jews are 


EEE 
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accustomed to pay four hundred and fifty 
crowns a-year, and Rome is a city of custom; 
Subsequently to eighteen hundred and forty. 
eight, the Jews have declined to pay it; 
because, not having paid it that year, they 


cannot be induced to see the advisability of | | 


renewing 80 expensive a custom. The matter 
has been referred to the Pope; who sug- 
gested a compromise, but this is little to 


the taste of the inhabitants of the Ghetto, | 


who prefer to pay nothing. 


Jews are tolerated in two other cities of | 
the Papal States, Ancona and Sinigaglia, | 


but it is in Rome that they enjoy the greatest 
amount of liberty. 
year ago, the city of Ancona caused the 
revival of an ancient law, which forbids 
Christians to converse in public with the 
Jews. 

A singular instance of a Jew benefiting by 
his religion is thus related. 
mitted a crime almost unknown among 
the Hebrews of our days: that of mur- 


der, and the victim was his brother-in- | 
law. The case was clear, and completely | 
proved, Here is the substance of the argu- | 
ment urged in his defence by his advocate; | 


Gentlemen,—Whence comes it that the law 


punishes murderers so severely, even some- | 


times to the extent of putting them to death? 


It is because, in assassinating a Christiana | 
soul and body is slain at the same time. An | 
unprepared being is hurried into the presence | 


of the Sovereign Judge, who has not con- 
fessed his sins, who has not received absolu- 


tion, and who falls directly into hell, or at all | 
herefore, murder— | 
I mean the murder of a Christian—cannot | 
But we, what | 
have we killed? Nothing, gentlemen, buta | 
miserable Jew, damned, according to your | 


events into purgatory. 


be too severely punished. 


creed, beforehand. If he had had a hundred 
years to prepare for death—you know the 
obstinacy of his race—he would still have 
died without confession. 
your indulgence for a venial error, and reserve 


your severity for those who attack the life | 


and salvation of a Christian.” 


This plea was actually successful, and the | 
culprit escaped with a few months’ imprison | 


ment, 


LONG AGO. 
O, Tue glens of long ago! 
The willowy glens of long ago! 


The mossy, rushy, fairy-haunted, misty glens of long 
ago ! 


O, the fields of long ago 
The velvet fields of long ago! 
The verdant, flowery, rainbow-circled, scented fields of 
long ago ! 


O, the streams of long ago 
The crystal streams of long ago ! 
The tinkling, dancing, joyous-hearted, laughing streams 
of long ago! 
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O, the lanes of long ago ! 
The quiet lanes of long ugo ! 

The narrow, mazy, ferny, bowery, ivied lanes of long 


ago! 


O, the woods of long ago ! 
The waving woods of long ago ! 
The music-stifling, poet-thrilling, harp-voiced woods of 
long ogo! 


O, the hills of long ago ! 
The breezy hills of long ago ! 
The dazzling views of paradise from the magic hills of 


long ago ! 


O, the clouds of long ago ! 
The glorious clouds of long ago ! 
The silver-brighten’d, violet-tinted, roseate clouds of 
long ago ! 


O, the winds of long ago ! 
The deep-toned winds of long ago! 
The strong, the proud, the widely-roaming, passionate 
winds of long ago ! 


O, the waves of long ago! 
The mighty waves of long ago! 
The swelling, heaving, bounding, curling, foaming 
waves of long ago! 


O, the storms of long ago! 
The thundering storms of long ago! 
The iron-handed, giant-voiced, black-brow'’d storms of 
long ago ! 


O, the homes of long ago! 
The warm, true friends of long ago ! 
The undoubting eyes, the kindling hopes, the liberal 
hearts of long ago! 


O, the years of long ago! 
The sad, sad years of long ago! 
| That friends might fail, and roses die, and joys be lost 
with long ago! 


And with thoughts of the present and long ago, 
Comes dreams of the pure souls of long ago, 

| And hopes yet to rest in the land of the blest, 

| Where they pillow’d their weary heads long ago ! 





CHIPS FROM THE COMET. 


From first to last, Donati’s comet has 

| thrown off more chips than people in general 
of, some of them very considerable 

| ones. It has turned out to be a sort of celes- 
| tial egg enclosed in a multitude of shells, 
| Which it got rid of as it approached the sun, 
| like the traveller who cast aside his cloak 
| under the mild persuasion of Phoebus Apollo ; 
| although Boreas had in vain endeavoured to 
force it from him. Donati’s comet exhibited 

} ne very remarkable phenomenon ; it formed 
| Suecessively, around its central nebulosity, a 


] 


| Series of luminous envelopes distant and dis- 


tinct from each other, till they attained the 
| Rumber of eight at least ; so that the comet 
| seemed to be a never-ending nest of boxes of 
light. Similar phenomena were observed by 
the first Herschel and by Olbers in the grand 


| “met of eighteen hundred and eleven. What 
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physical condition of the star itself can be 
conjoined with such a continual casting of 
luminous skins, it is difficult for us to imagine 
in our wildest reveries. It would seem at 
least to betoken the impossibility that the 
hairy wanderer (cometa, derived from xéun, 
coma, a head of hair) should be the dwelling- 
place of any animated beings whatever. And 
yet, if we had never seen fish, nor water 
insects and molluscs, and had no further 
experience of water than that it drowned 
us whenever we fell into it and remained 
submerged, we might be tempted to say, that 
it was impossible for organised creatures to 
exist in water. Therefore, we must hesitate 
before deciding that even Donati’s comet may 
not have its inhabitants, whom we may sup- 
pose to wake up and dance, like a swarm of 
gnats, at their approach to the sun, and to 
fall again into torpid lethargy when their 
long, long winter recommences. 

That the existence of such cometarians is 
improbable, though not impossible, may be 
concluded from the observations and reason- 
ings of Monsieur Brento. That learned 
astronomer remarked, that the brightness of 
Donati’s comet was less than that of the 
atmosphere soon after sunset ; which is less 
than that of the same atmosphere during 
day-time, which is less than that of the moon 
when she is visible in broad day ; which is 
nearly equal to that of a little white cloud 
of the same angular diameter. Yet the 
comet was fully exposed to the blazing sun- 
shine, and was illuminated by its rays about 
three times as much as we are. If we com- 
bine these indications with the immense depth 
of the comet which our visual rays traversed 
—an ocean of luminous matter millions of 
miles deep in the portion of the tail compa- 
ratively near to the nucleus—some idea may 
be conceived of the excessive rarity of the 
vapour or dust of which this heavenly body 
is formed. 

The curiosity of the public was greatly 
excited to trace the development of the tail ; 
but that development may be easily under- 
stood as soon as the excessive rarity of 
the comet’s ponderable matter is taken into 
account. Whether dust or vapour, it is 
believed to be in any case an incoherent 
assemblage of atoms; and, moreover, that 
every ponderable atom of the tail follows its 
own proper orbit, independently of the orbits 
of the neighbouring atoms. Now, if you 
throw into the air a shovelful of sand, it re- 
quires particular care and a special address 
to make the sand fly all in one mass, like a 
stone ; it is a necessary conditien of such a 
feat that the grains of sand, when they leave 
the shovel, should all have equal and parallel 
velocities. If this condition be not fulfilled, 
every grain follows itsown course separately. 
These courses diverge and separate, and the 
shovelful of sand spreads itself out into di- 
verse forms. It is like the contents of a gun- 
barrel laden with small shot, The charge 
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rarely forms a ball or flies in one com- 
pact mass: every single shot follows its 
own independent trajectory, and the charge 
spreads. 

Besides this, the observations and calcula- 
tions made on the course of the comet’s 
nucleus, indicate that it, the nucleus, has an 
elliptical orbit with a period of about twenty- 
one centuries. But all the particles which 
may have acquired even moderate accelera- 
tions, would necessarily assume hyperbolical 
orbits. An ellipse, or oval, is a curved line 
which returns into itself, like a circle, and | 
might equally, like it, be taken for an emblem | 
of eternity. A hyperbola is a sort of oval | 
with one end burst open and the lines imper- 
fectly straightened, so that there is no return 
into itself. It is a curve which may be 
roughly compared to a pair of sugar-tongs 
with never-ending legs, distended by a large 
lump of sugar: for a hyperbola’s legs may be 
lengthened, or may extend, infinitely. Conse- 
quently, if any cause breaks open a comet’s 
elliptical orbit, or the elliptical orbit of any 
of its non-coherent portions so as to pull and 
wring it into a byperbola, there is no more 
return possible for that comet, or that portion 
of a comet. Now, when we remember the | 
immense length of a comet, it is clear that | 
the perturbations of the planets, acting un- 
equally on the different portions of a comet, 
im consequence of their unequal distances, | 
are certainly sufficient to give them diverging 
orbits. The materials of the tail are thus 
dissipated for ever, or nearly so. Therefore, 
ome. we even live one-and-twenty centuries, | 
take Donati’s comet, we ne’er shall look upon | 
its like again ; even if we saw its professed self. | 
Finally, Donati’s comet appears to have ex- 
perienced, at its perihelion, powerful physical 
actions from the solar heat. These actions 
must have accelerated the particles of one-half 
ofthe nucleus, and retarded those of the other 
half; so that the former would take orbits of 
longer period, or even hyperbolical orbits, 
whilst the period of the latter would be 
shortened: Donati (who is about to publish 
drawings of his comet in its different phases) | 
himself says, that there can be no doubt that 
the sun successively detached matter from 
the comet’s head, which matter was after- 
wards dispersed by taking its departure from 
the nucleus, to constitute the hairy portion 
and the tail of the star. A comet would 
thus be a magnificent firework, which would 
burn itself out and become dissipated by the 
very act of its display. 

From the motion of comets which describe 





hyperbolical orbits, Monsieur Brento ingeni- 
ously calculates the direction and the greatness 
of the sun’s motion of translation through 


space. It would appear that, at the present 
moment, the sun’s velocity of translation, 
instead of being great and oe to the 
magnitude and importance of that heavenly 

> is — equal to the sixth of that 
of the earth in her orbit. 
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Professor Govi, one of Donati’s friends, 


ascertained, in the first place, the polarisation 


of the comet's light, confirming what A: 
had observed in eighteen hundred and thirty. 


five in Halley’s comet ; secondly, he deter. | 


mined the position of the plane of polarisa. 
tion of this light, whose trace coincided 
sensibly with the axis of the tail. This coin- 
cidence continued to exist till the tenth of 


October ; after which date bad weather | 


prevented the comet’s being observed for 
some time. This position of the plane of 
polarisation in reference to the position of 
the sun, removes all doubt as to the source of 
at least the most considerable portion of the 
light with which the comet shone,—namely, 
that it was derived from the sun. 


These are not the only nor the least con- | 
siderable chips that have fallen from the | 
Our readers will | 


comet and its predecessors, 
recollect that the existence of the ether (if 


demonstrated) was demonstrated by acomet,* | 





It had been previously rendered probable, 


and has since been confirmed, by calculations | 
based on the undulatory theory of light as 4 | 


hypothesis, and by their accordance with 
actual phenomena. The discovery of the 


poanannens of interference, in which two | 


ights, by mingling with each other, recipro- 
cally annul each other’s effects ; that of the 
polarisation of light, which renders its rays 
susceptible of being reflected without being 


refracted in a certain plane for that particular | 


ray, and susceptible, on the other hand, of re- 
fraction and not of reflection in another plane 
holding a special relation to the first. ese 


two grand discoveries of modern natural phi- | 


losophy have compelled mathematicians to 
recognise, in light, a series of undulations 
which are propagated in an eminently elastic 
fluid, named by them, as we know, the ether. 
And then the retardation which the propa- 
gation of light suffers by passing through 
bodies endowed with the highest refracting 


| powers (well established by diverse experi 


ments) gives strong support to this view of 
the nature of light. But further: from the 
notion of a repulsive ether, Monsieur Brento 
has deduced a sublime consequence, and has 
thus made a comet the parent, or rather the 
ancestor, of a new proof of the infinity of the 
created universe. 

In the first place ; since the light and heat 
of the stars can only reach us by the agency 
of the ether, it follows that this fluid must 
fill the whole of the celestial space in which 
the stars perform their movements. Secondly, 
as everything indicates that the movement 
the stars in the firmament do not. meet with 
any sensible resistance, it follows that the 
density of the ether which they traverse 
must be indefinitely small in comparison 
with that of the stars; lastly, since the light 
of the stars evidently reaches us in straight 
lines, it follows that the density of the ether 
alia alah ek Ea 3 tc 
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must be sensibly uniform. But, if the mole- 
cules of the ether attracted each other, their 
dispersion throughout space could not con- 
tinue uniform. It is true that the exactly 
uniform dispersion of an attractive fluid 
would constitute a state of equilibrium ; but 
| it would be an unstable equilibrium. That is 
| tosay, if disturbed by the slightest local con- 
densation or refraction, the equilibrium 
| would be broken ; the fluid would instantly 
| rush in masses to various centres, in virtue of 
} its attractive power, and the uniform dis- 
rsion of the fluid would no longer exist, 
ere would ensue, immediately, in some 
places, partial and local vacuums; and in 
| others, local and limited condensations of the 
} fluid. 
On the other hand, a fluid whose particles 
| repelled each other, if distributed in a nearly 
uniform manner in. unlimited space, would 
tend more and more to a uniform distribu- 
tion of its particles. Any partial local 
vacuum would be instantly filled up by the 
adjoining particles rushing in. In like 
manner, avy partial and local condensation 
would determine a repulsion by which the 
too crowded molecules would be driven away 
from each other, till they met with an equal 
repulsion from without. Thus, the uni- 
form density of the celestial ether, which 
remains sensibly the same in spite of the 
local movements of the heavenly bodies, 
shows that the atoms of the ether repel each 
other. And that the energy of the living 
forces transmitted by the undulations of the 
ether—the power of the solar light, heat, and 
chemical action—proves that the repulsion of 
its constituent atoms is enormous. 

Bearing these facts in mind, is it possible 
to conceive that the ether occupies a finite 
space in a firmament which is geometrically 
infinite in every direction ? 

Ifthe extent of the ether is limited, it is 
absolutely necessary that the space it occu- 
pies should be enclosed in some vast, con- 
tinuous distended envelope, capable of offer- 
ing sufficient resistance to the ether’s expan- 
sive force, in spite of the enormous radius 
and span which this sort of roof or vault 
must have. If, therefore, the ether be limited, 
we are come back to the ancient dream of a 
solid transparent firmament, made of crystal, 
or of whatever other substance you please. Be 
i remembered that this firmament must 
inclose, not only the sun and its planets, but 
every star which we behold, and the Milky 
Way of which they form part,and the nebule 
amongst which our Milky Way is only a 
single individual, and the congregations of 
nebule, and the congregations of those con- 
gregations, and so on to infinity ; there being 
ad to authorise our limiting the number 
of the degrees of this stellar hierarchy. Such 
an idea as that of a crystal wall bounding 
the universe, can hardly stand a moment's 
reflection. 


We are consequently led to conclude that 
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the celestial ether has no limits whatever ; 
but that it actually extends infinitely in 
every direction of the geometrical heavens. 
It now remains to inquire whether, in this 
etherised immensity, the congregations of 
stars can by possibility be assembled within 
a limited space, beyond which there exists 
nothing but the ether only, in all directions, 
to infinity. 

The totality of the stars which exist in 
the celestial ether, continually transmit to it 
an enormous quantity of vital force. This 
force travels through the ether in calorific and 
luminous undulations, and goes further and 
further away, indefinitely, from the centres of 
vibration, with nothing to stop it ; unless the 
undulations meet, on their way, with atoms 
of a nature heterogeneous to the ether, which 
retain, after the passage of a wave, some frac- 
tion of the vital force of that wave. Con- 
sequently, if all the ponderable matter of the 
universe is confined within a given space, all 
the light and all the heat which makes its 
escape from this inclosure would be definitely 
lost to the stellar universe, which would 
therefore cool and grow dark to an indefinite 
extent ; and after a lapse of time, which, 
though very great, is still finite, an epoch 
welll arrive when the sum of subsistent 
vital force would fall below any appreciable 
limit. But if, on the contrary, the ponderable 
universe is infinite, like the celestial ether, 
in all directions, the whole of the vital force 
propagated in the heavens remains always 
within the circumference of this ponderable 
universe. In that case, the conservation of 
action and of vital force becomes separately 
applicable, on the one hand, to the totality of 
the celestial ether ; and, on the other hand, to 
the totality of ponderable matter. What is 
given, and taken, is returned from every 
opposite quarter, in.equal measure ; upon the 
whole, there is no absolute loss or escape of 
vital force. 

Thus, a finite universe swimming in an 
infinite ether must, little by little, lose its 
living energies, without the possibility of 
regaining them ; an infinite universe, on the 
contrary, must preserve its total vital force 
under any changes whatever in its distribu- 
tion, such —— being preduced partly 
through the medium of the repulsive ether, 
and partly by the action of universal gravita- 
tion. The latter of these two hypotheses 
appears the only one admissible. In fact, all 
the manifestations. of the creative power, 
which are one in kind, appear, priori, to be 
necessarily inalterable in their sum, provided 
we include in that sum the absolute totality 
of creation. This law, and that of continuity, 
are perhaps the two laws which are the most 
general throughout all creation; and the 
notion of the indestructibility of matter, now 
admitted as an axiom, rests upon no other 
foundation. 

An endeavour has therefore been made 
to establish the proposition; First, that the 
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celestial ether (inferred from the retardation | his mouth, which is large, is provided with a 
of Encke’s comet) extends infinitely in all|set of teeth so very sharp that they have 
directions, in a firmament geometrically | taken off several heads as clean as a razor 
infinite. Secondly, that the ponderable uni-| could have done. He is of amazing swiftness ; 
verse is distributed through all ethereal} but, when he aims at his prey, he crouches so 


space, without its being possible that any | close tothe ground, that he hardly appearsto 


finite boundary, how vast soever we may con- 
ceive it to be, can contain the whole of this 
ponderable universe. 


A WONDERFUL WILD BEAST. 


NeaRty a hundred years ago that part 
of Languedoc now called the department of 
the Lozére, but more popularly known as the 
Cevennes, was frightened from its propriety 
by the sudden apparition of a strange, fero- 
cious animal, whose reported devastations 
can only be likened to the outrages com- 
mitted by the celebrated Dragon of Wantley. 
Whence this creature came no one knew; as to 
what he was like no two persons could agree ; 
but the terror inspired by his presence was 
universal. The district which he especially 
haunted procured for him the name of The 
Wild Beast of the Gévaudan ; by which desig- 
nation—occasionally shortened to The Wild 
Beast par excellence,—he soon became 
famous, not only in the south of France, but 
throughout the country, and even in foreign 
lands. It was an item of the news of the day 
to report his proceedings: bulletins of the 
slaughter of which he was the hero were 
regularly published ; and, at last, like our own 
Nelson, he had a Gazette to himself. In this 
proclamation the qualities which shone so 
conspicuously in him were rated at the value 
of two thousand crowns, that sum being 
offered for his head. 

It was in the month of September, in the 
year one thousand seven hundred and sixty- 
four, that the attention of the police was first 
directed to the ravages of this monster ; whose 
innate cruelty or furious appetite threatened 
to depopulate the entire region which he 
infested. Even women and children flew 
for their lives wherever he made his appear- 
ance. The earliest account of what he 
did and what he was supposed to be like, 
is thus set forth in the official journal of 
Paris :— 

“A very strange wild beast has lately ap- 
peared in the neighbourhood of Langagne and 
the forest of Mercoire which hes occasioned 
great commotion. It has already devoured 
twenty persons, chiefly children, and particu- 
larly young girls, and scarcely a day passes 
without some accident. The terror he occa- 
sions prevents the woodcutters from working 
in the forests ; so that wood has become dear, 
Those who have seen him say he is much 
higher than a wolf, low before, and his feet 
are armed with talons. His hair is reddish, 
his head large, and the muzzle of it is shaped 
like that of a greyhound ; his ears are small 
and straight ; his breast is wide, and of a grey 
colour ; his back streaked with black; and 





be bigger than a large fox ; and, at the dis- 
tance of some one or two toises, he rises 
upon his hind legs and springs upon his prey, 
seizing it by the neck or throat. He igs 
afraid of oxen, which he runs away from, 
The consternation is dreadful throughout the 
district where he commits his ravages, and 
public prayers are offered up on the occasion, 
The Marquis de Marangis has sent out four 
hundred peasants to destroy this fierce beast; 
but they have not been able to do it!” 
Either the wild beast of the Gévandan 
must have been very cunning of fence ag 
well as swift of foot, or the four hundred 
peasants not over-courageous, to be unable 
to kill or capture him; but so the fact 
remained for several months after the first 
alarm was excited. “The wild beast,” 
says a letter from Mende, dated December’ 
the twenty-first, seventeen hundred and sixty- 
four, “ which hath ravaged several provinces, 
has been for some time in ours. He was seen 
afew days ago near St. Flour, ten leagues 
from hence, and he is now in our neighbour- 
hood. The day before yesterday he devoured 
a little girl who looked after cattle. A de- 
tachment of dragoons has been out six weeks 
after him(!). The province has offered a 
thousand crowns to any person who will kill 
him.” Again, on the eighth of February, in 
the same year, we read the following state- 
ment from Montpellier. “On the twelfth 
ultimo the wild beast attacked seven children, 
five boys and two girls, none of whom ex- 
ceeded eleven years of age. The beast flew 
at one of the boys: but the three eldest of 
them” (bolder it would seem than the bold | 
dragoons) “by beating him with stakes, the | 
ends of which were iron, obliged him to | 
retire, after having bitten off a part of the 
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boy’s cheek, which he ate before them, He | 
then seized another of the children; but they | 
pursued him into a marsh which was close by, | 
where he sunk in up to his belly, By con- 
tinually beating him, they rescued their com- | 
panion; who, though he was under his paw 
for some time, received only a wound in his 
arm, and a scratch in the face, A man at 
last coming up, the creature was put to 
flight. He afterwards devoured a boy at 
Mazel, and, on the twenty-first, flew on 4 
girl, who, however, escaped with some dan- 
gerous wounds, The next day he attacked @ 
woman, and bit off her head(!) Captain 
Duhamel, of the dragoons, is in pursuit of 
him, and has caused several of his men 
to dress themselves in women’s apparel, 
and to accompany the children that keep | 
cattle,” ; 
The courage exhibited by the boys in the 
preceding account, did not pass unrewarded; 
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| the King, Louis the Fifteenth 
| *having been informed of the bravery with 
| which the young Portefaix attacked the beast 
on the twelfth of January last, at the head 
| of his companions, and being willing to 


| areward of six thousand livres to any person | 
| orpersons who shall kill this animal. Such 
| as are willing to undertake the pursuit 
| of him may previously apply to the Sieur 


| sented by the ministry on the part of his 


| “than a large fox,” which had probably | 


| with is very plainly stated in a letter ad- 


| the royal proclamation with great disgust) to 
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Charles Dickens.} 


for, the eyes of all France being fixed upon 
the doings of the wild beast of the Gévaudan, 
himself, 


reward such gallant behaviour, has given him 
a recompense of four hundred livres, and has 
ordered three hundred to be distributed 
among his eompanions.” 

Now also came the time for offering a 
government reward, It was made public in 
the following placard, which was fixed up 
in all the cities and towns of the province of 
Languedoc :— 

“By the King and the Intendant of the| 
province of Languedoc. Notice is given| 


| to all persons, that His Majesty, being| 


justly affected by the situation of his! 
subjects, now exposed to the ravages | 
of the wild beast which for four months | 
past has infested Vivarais and Gévaudan, | 
and being desirous to stop the progress | 
of such a calamity, has determined to promise | 


de la Font, sub-deputy to the Intendant of | 
Mendes, who will give them the necessary 
instructions agreeably to what has been pre- 


Majesty.’ 
King, Ministers, Intendants, Sub-inten- 
dants, regiments of dragoons, armed levies of 
asants, and a stimulus of six thousand 
ivres, for the purpose of “ putting down” a 
party “not much bigger” (when couchant) 


escaped from a showman’s booth! ‘lhe way 
inwhich such a beast ought to have been dealt 


dressed by an English foxhunter (who hadread 


the printer of the magazine in which an 
English version of the document was pub- 


“Is it to be imagined, Mr. Printer,” he 
says, “that the fiercest animal that ever 
traversed the wilds of Africa, would have | 
been suffered in this nation for six whole | 
months, to fatten upon the young boys and 
Virgins of a country, throwing meanwhile the 
remaining ones into the most distressful con- 
sternation for the fate of their women and 
children, when a scarcity of provision might 

git to be their turn to maintain him? 
No, sir, in England, not less superior to France 
in the achievements of the camp, than in the 
manly exercises of the field, if he had lived six 
weeks only, it would have been merely ex 
gratia, for the sake, perhaps, of hunting him 
&second or a third time. Amongst us, I am 





Pretty sure, if even a detachment of his 


ajesty’s collection in the Tower were to! 


| Make their escape into Epping Forest, we! 
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should neither call aloud for a regiment of 
horse to fight a pitched battle with them, nor 
should we proclaim a fast, nor appoint a 
eolemn procession of the clergy to do their 
part, for fear the army might all be devoured 
before they could effectually perform theirs. 
I will tell you what would be ene with them: 
some of the keepers of the forest and their 
assistants, without calling to their aid either 
the civil or military force, would destroy 
them with their guns; as I have not the least 
doubt that, instead of trembling at the 
mention of their names, or fainting at the 
sound of their voice, they would be out every 
day in pursuit of them. And for the rest, I 
appeal to many a brother foxhunter, whether 
it would not be so. Half-a-dozen hearty 
country squires, who perhaps had served 
a —— or two in the militia, with 
a pack of staunch foxhounds to lead 
them to their game, would presently 
give a good account of them. do not 
mean that the hounds would be able to pull 
down an African lion or a Bengal tiger ; but 
they would, Sir, when once they got upon 
the foot of one of these animals, very soon 
hunt him to his lair, from whence if they 
roused him, and he stood any chase before he 
was at bay, or stood at bay /from the first, 
though he might possibly kill several couple 
of hounds, yet might the sportsmen easily 
bring him down with their light bullet-guns, 
with which they might ride armed upon 
such an occasion; or by letting loose 
bull-dogs upon him, effectually prevent his 
escape.” 

In all probability this manly proposal 
never reached the ears of the great-grandson 
of the Grand Monarque ; for, up and down 
went the dragoons till, at length, it was gene- 
rally supposed that the wild beast of the 
Gévaudan was an allegory—as headstrong 
as Mrs, Malaprop’s; for, in the Gentleman’s 
Magazine of February, eighteen hundred 
and sixty-five, we read: “ By the wild beast 
is meant the heretics ; by the children killed 
are intimated the converts that are frequently 
made by them to the protestant faith ; and 
by the dragoons sent out against the wild 
beast, the violent attacks of the clergy are 
signified, who are always persecuting the 
protestants with the utmost rigour.” The 
Parisians, however, did not favour this 
theory ; for there they said that the wild 
beast of the Gévaudan was “ neither a pan- 
ther nor a hyena, as some supposed, nor 
anything merely symbolical ; but a bon& fide 
animal produced from a tiger and a lioness, 
which was brought into France to be shown 
as a curiosity.” 

About the same period appeared “a very 
particular account” of the wild beast, in 
a letter from Paris, dated the eighteenth of 
February, seventeen hundred and sixty- 
five, This circumstantial description, which 
Lepidus would have delighted in, runs 
thus :— 
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“You know how I acquainted you, some 
months ago, that Monsieur Bardelle, his son 
and I, designed going by the Diligence, and 
opening the New Year at our old friend 
Monsieur Dura’s chateau, near Babres, in 
Languedoc. We spent the time very agree- 
ably, our host and his family having done all 
in their power to make us welcome. The 
party broke up and took leave the first of this 
month, amongst whom was Monsieur Lefevre, 
a counsellor, and two young ladies, who were 
engaged to pass a week at Monsieur de 
Sante’s, the curé of Vaistour, about three 
days’ journey distant from the chateau of 
Monsieur Dura. The company went away 
in a berlingo and four, and the footman, 
Michel, on a saddle-horse ; the carriage, 
after the manner here, being drawn by four 
ae me with two postilions, the ber- 
ingo having no coach-box. The first night 
the party lay at Guimpe, and set out next 
morning at nine, to bait halfway between that 
and Roteaux, being four posts, and a moun- 
tainous barren country, as all the Gévaudan 
is, The parish of Guimpe had been greatly 
alarmed by the frequent appearance of, and 
the horrid destruction made by the fiery 
animal that has so long been the terror of 
the Gévaudan, and is now so formidable 
that the inhabitants and travellers are in 
very great apprehension. The bailiff of 
Guimpe acquainted the party that this animal 
had been often lurking about the chaussée 
that week, and that it would be proper to 
take an escort of armed men, which would 
protect the carriage ; but the gentlemen 
declined it, and took the ladies under their 
rotection, and set out, on the second of 
ebruary, very cheerfully. When they had 
made about two leagues, they observed at a 
distance a post-chaise, and a man on horse- 
back, coming down the hill of Credi, and 
whipping the horses very much; and at 
the descent, unfortunately the wheel-horse 
fell down, and the postilion was thrown off ; 
whereupon the horseman who followed the 
chaise, advanced to take up the boy, in 
which moment, when he had got down, 
we perceived the wild beast so often de- 
scribed make a jump toward the horses, 
and on the footman’s raising his right hand 
to draw a cutlass and strike the creature, 
it pricked up its ears, stood on its hind 
feet, and, showing its teeth full of froth, 
turned round and gave the fellow a most 
violent blow with the swing of its tail. The 
man’s face was all over blood ; and then 
the monster, seeing the gentleman in the 
chaise present a blunderbuss at its neck, 
crept on its forehead to the chaise-step, keep- 
ing ‘its head almost under its forelegs, and 
getting close to the door, reared upright, 
vaulted imto the inside, broke through the 
other side-glass, and ran at a great rate to 
theadjoining wood. The blunderbuss missed 
fire” (of course), “or it is possible this had 


been the last day this brute-disturber had! 
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frankincense, nor any other method remove 
but rather increased the stink, so that it was | 
sold for two louis; and though burned to | 
ashes, the cinders were obliged, by order of | 
a commissary, to be buried without the town | 
walls. Wecame up very well in time; fop | 
the beast would doubtless have destroyed | 
some one, had it not espied three of ug | 
advancing with guns. It certainly jumped t 
through the chaise to get away from us” | 
As well it might. 

Another six months went by. Still the | 
wild beast of the Gévaudan was at large | 
and doing all the mischief of which he | 
was capable. A letter from Marvejols, of 
the twenty-fifth of June, says: “The wild | 
beast devoured a woman last week, in the | 
long plain of the Plantes. On Thursday | 
last, a child of almost eight years of age | 
was devoured by him between Sauvary | 
and Malzieu. Some peasants saw him dart | 
upon the child, and ran to its assistance; | 
but the beast, seeing them approach, took | 
his prey by the arm and carried it into 
a neighbouring wood. The next day he | 
devoured a girl of fifteen, at Faisel, in the | 
parish of Ventnejols, and it is said” (what | 
would they not say of such a ravenous mon- 
ster?) “that he has devoured a third person 
this week.” 

As everything, however, comes to a close, | 
sooner or later, so it befel with the wild beast 
of the Gévaudan, whose affairs were wound 
up the twentieth of September, seventeen 
hundred and sixty-five. On that day the 
creature was discovered in the wood of Pom- 
miéres by a certain Monsieur Antoine de | 
Beauterme (appropriately named) a gen- 
tleman of a distant province, remarkable for 
his skill and boldness in hunting, and the 
goodness of his dogs. He had come of his 
own accord, like a valiant Paladin, to the 
assistance of the terrified district, and shot 
him in the eye, at the distance of about fifty 
paces, But though the animal fell on receivin 
the wound, he soon recovered himself, an 
was making up to Monsieur de Beauterme 
with great fury, when he was shot dead by 
the Duke of Orleans’ game-keeper, named 
Reinhard. Several inhabitants of the Gévau- 
dan, who had been attacked by him, havi 
declared him to be the same animal whic 
had caused such consternation in the country 
—indeed there could hardly have been two 
of them—Monsieur de Beauterme set out 
with the body for Versailles, in order to 
present it to the king. After the beast’s 
death, his dimensions were taken, and he was 
found to be thirty-two inches high, five feet 
seven inches and a half long, including, 
of course, his sweeping tail, and three 
feet thick (!}—which latter measurement 
means, most likely, his circumference. The 
surgeon who dissected him, said that he 
was more of the hyena than the 
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| of means an untimely one, the Wild Beast of 


| the portrait of him which was sent in April, 
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kind, his teeth being forty in number, 


whereas wolves have but twenty-six. The 
muscles of his neck were very strong ; his 
sides so formed that he could bend his head 
to his tail; his eyes sparkled so with fire, 
that it was bardly possible (for a regiment of 
oons) to bear his look ; his tail was very 
large, broad, thick, and bristled with black 
pair; and his feet armed with claws which 
ave described as being extremely strong and 
singular. He was as inodorous after death 
as Monsieur Bardelle and his friends had 
found ‘him to be when alive, for, when 
killed, he sent forth a very disagreeable 
stench. In his body several sheep's bones | 
were found. The king, who fully appreciated 
the heroic, directed that he should be em-| 
palmed, and stuffed with straw! He was in 
that condition returned to Monsieur de 
Beauterme, who kept him till the Revolution | 
came, and amongst other institutions swept | 
away the terror of the Cevennes. 
So came to an end, not by any manner 


the Gévaudan. He was, doubtless, a terrible 
creature to behold, but if he at all resembled 


seventeen hundred and sixty-five, to the 
Intendant of Alengon, (in case he should | 
happen to pass that way—some three hundred 
niles off), he must have been a creature rather | 


and claws. I have the engraving from the 
a og picture before me at this moment, 
and it bears this inscription : “Figure de la 
Beste féroce que l’on a nommé l’hyéne, qui a 
dévoré plus que quatre-vingt personnes dans 
le Gévaudan.” ‘he animal is, in truth, a 
most ridiculous monster, one that Trinculo 





| would have jeered at as “a very weak 


monster,—a most poor credulous monster,— 
& puppy-headed monster,—a most scurvy 
monster.” Indeed the jester could hardly 
have hit upon any phrase of absurdity 
whereby to load him with contempt, as he 
stands, passant gardant, with one paw in the 
air, his curly tail trailing on the ground, with 
ce head and cropped ears,—with 
is mouth filled with enormous teeth, 
wide open, as if he were catching flies ; 
with his small sleepy eyes, and with | the 
ant good-natured expression on his foolish 


Such a wild beast is not a thing to fly from 
om the wings of fear. If one did avoid it, 
when encountered in the open air, it would 
rather be after the fashion of a late Earl ; 
of whom I once heard the following story — 

He was a large man, who, in speaking, 
wabbled like a turkey-cock, and thus he 
related his adventures : 

“What do you think ?” he said, entering 
the library of Duffleton House one day, about 

y years ago; “what do you think? As 
I was walking along the Strand this morn- 


in ; » ¥ yi 
ere far from Exeter Change, I met a 
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«A tiger ! God bless me! What on earth 
did you do?” 


“Do? Icalled a hackney coach!” 
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Str Josian CHILD, a wise and great man in 
his generation, sending out instructions from 
the East India Company, in the reign of King 
Charles the Second, imperiously told Mr. 
Vaux that he expected his orders were to be 
his rules, and not the laws of England; which 
were a heap of nonsense compiled by a few 
ignorant country gentlemen, who hardly 
knew how to make laws for the government. of 
their private families, much less for the regu- 
lating of companies and foreign commerce. 

Other persons, not so learned or so 
wise as Sir Josiah, came to a similar con- 
clusion for cogent reasons. The farmers of 
Sussex, for instance, found it simply impos- 
sible to live unless they were allowed to 
export the wool of the ioen that fed upon 
their great downs; and even the most 
respectable of them became participators in 
a very peculiar kind of smuggling, which 
consisted in getting prohibited goods out ot 
the kingdom. This owling trade,.as it was 
called, became regularly organised in defiance 
of the law, and was carried on ‘to a vast 
extent in Romney marshes and along the 
Sussex coast. The smugglers trusted the 
farmers, and the farmers trusted the smug» 
glers. A kind of code of honour, or Jlecal 
morals, was established among them, and was 
rarely infringed on. In such astate of things— 
the direct creation of a foolish legislature— 
the revenue-oflicer who interfered with their 
business became naturally, in the people’s 
eyes, the evil doer; while the free trader, 
as he was then generally called, was con- 
sidered the friend of all. So widely and 
deeply had these feelings taken root in these 
parts a century and more ago, that there was 
scarcely a farmer, a tradesman, a clergyman, 
or a gentleman who had not actively sym- 
pathised with the unlawful trade. 

A curious and instructive evidence of ‘the 
degree in which this spirit had spread and 
corrupted the minds of the people, is to 
be found in the history of the murder of 
Daniel Chater and William Galley, which 
occurred in the neighbourhood in the year 
one thousand seven hundred and forty-seven, 
which we will now relate with strict:adherence 
to the facts, as sworn to at the trials of the 
murderers. 

In September of that year, one John 
Dymond, a shepherd, and, no doubt, an agent 
for others, agreed with a number of smugglers 
to go over from the Sussex coast to the faland 
of Guernsey, to smuggle a large quantity 
of tea. The smugglers named their price, 
and proceeded, like busmess-men, to execute 
their commission ; but unusual ill-luck befel 
them. On the way back, they fell in with a 
Revenue cutter, which gave chase. They 
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were forced to run their vessel ashore, and! Yes: there lived at that time at Fording. 


abandon her ; and the revenue-officers, though 
they captured no men—and were not likely 
to capture any men while a farm-house or 
other lurking place could be found in the 
country—carried the vessel into the port of 


Poole in Dorsetshire, and lodged its cargo in| 


the custom-house there, 


Such an interference with the trade 


of the neighbourhood did not fail to cause | 


considerable excitement. The ladies’ lace, 
the landed gentleman’s claret, might be cut 
off next ; nay, the very rents of his tenants 
might be wanting ; for, though at every 


burial the deceased was declared on oath to be | 
buried in woollen dead clothes, Sussex farmers | 


could still find no sufficient demand for 


their fleeces without sending them abroad. | 


Something, it was clear, ought to be done; 
and, although the respectable portion of the 


bridge, in Hampshire, close adjoining, a shoe. 
maker named Daniel Chater ; one of thoge 
unsocial men who are out of tune with the 
spirit of their time and neighbourhood—~op 
let us not be too hard—he may have beep 
poor, a distraint for rent may have beep 
1anging over him. Jioney, by a certain day 
and hour, may have been absolutely neces. 
sary to save him from ruin or disgrace, Thig 
man knew Dymond: and it happened that 
the smuggling escort passed at daylight, 
after the breaking open of the custom. 
house, through Fordingbridge, How little 
Dymond imagined that any one man in 
that village would be so base as to betray 
the party, is evidenced by a touching circum. 
stance. Seeing Chater standing in his little 
garden by the road-side, Dymond stopped 


one of the horses, dismounted, and shaking 


population were disinclined to be the first to | hands with his acquaintance over the fen 
move, the bold smugglers of the county might | conversed with him for a moment. Dymodl 
safely reckon upon public sympathy, in any|then drove on with the rest of the gang 


reasonable attempt to administer a lesson to| After the king’s 
| picion had, some 


the common enemy. 


poociauntios was out, a sug 
10Ww or other, arisen against 


Towards the end of the month, a body of Dymond; Chater then recalled this fact, 


wards, held a night meeting by torchlight in 
a solitary part of Charlton forest. All were 
well provided with fire-arms, and Dymond, 
the nominal proprietor of the seized cargo, 
was there. At this meeting a plan was ar- 
ranged. Accordingly on the night between 
the sixth and seventh of the next month they 
roceeded to act. They appear to have had 
ittle fear of anything save a company of sol- 
diers ; who, being but lately posted in the 
neighbourhood, might be supposed to be 
wanting in sympathy with the general feeling 
of the inhabitants. To meet this difficulty, 
portions of the gang were stationed at diffe- 
rent places on the road to secure a retreat ; 
and about thirty of the number, well armed, 
marched boldly into the town of Poole; 
seized and pinioned the revenue-officers, and 
broke into the custom-house. Here, to their 
great joy, they found the whole of their cargo 
of tea—about thirteen or fourteen hundred- 
weight—a quantity in those days of very large 
value. This, in the midst of a large town 


and by a bright moon, they loaded on pack- | 


horses, and then rode leisurely away through 
the streets and along the highroad. Nor 
could anybody afterwards find the men, or 
— their names, or say whose were the 

orses, or trace one ounce of the tea, or dis- 
cover any one, far or near, who had seen 


anything or knew anything whatever of 


these proceedings. The lawyer shrugged 
his shoulders ; the farmer laughed a horse 
laugh; the landed gentleman winked over 
his claret at his guest. 
clamation posted up at toll-gates and on fences 
was torn down, or daubed with mud. The 
local code of morals was honourably observed. 
Somebody may have had information to give, 
but no mouth was opened to give it. 


His Majesty’s pro-| 


meepaeay to the amount of sixty and up-|and felt no doubt that he was one of the 
8, 


party. Chater accordingly opened a corre 
spondence with the custom-house officers, one 
of whom, a Mr. William Galley, was de 
spatched with a letter to Major Batten, a 
Sussex Justice of the Peace, with instructions 
to pass through Fordingbridge, and take 
Daniel Chater with him, keeping their busi- 
ness secret, as they hoped to escape the ven- 
geance of the neighbourhood. 

The shoemaker and his companion rode 
away quietly through the Sussex lanes, taking 
counsel with no one, till they came to Chi | 
chester ; where they were forced to inquire 
after Major Batten. Here they heard that 
the Justice of the Peace was at Stanstead, 
near Rowland Castle. To this place they | 
accordingly set out, going through Leigh, 
where they met some respectable men named 
Austin, and asked of them their way. The 
Austins were going in the same direction, and 
offered to direct them. All this had caused | 
delay ; and, in asking after Major Batten, they 
had been compelied to reveal their destina | 
tion to several persons—a revelation which, if 
the officer should happen to be known toany 
one in that part, would have been dangerous. 
But the officer had come from Southampton, 
many miles off, and had no apprehensions 
Their prudent course, however, was clearly 
to go on without delay upon their business; j 
but, coming iuto the village of Rowland Castle 
on the Sunday about noon, and being 
and weary, they stopped at the White | 
a good inn kept by Elizabeth Payne, widow, 
who had two sons, blacksmiths, in the same 
village. Payne is still a common name 2 
these parts, and Widow Payne’s family 
no doubt too deep a root in the neighbour @ 
hood to be without the common feeling of the | 





‘place and time. She had her misgiving? 








(uries Dickens,) 





® faded from their minds, 
@ om, and, although not drunk, they were 


} § fool, as 
, “that he was going to appear against | room. 
| him, which he was sorry for, but could not 
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gbout these men. One of them, at least, was 
ggood judge of rum. While the two new 
gmers were eating and ae she called 
Austin, their recent guide, aside, and told 
him “she was afraid they were come to do 
the smugglers hurt.” This offensive suspicion 
had never crossed the mind of Austin. He 
told her they were going to Major Batten’s 
-that he “did not suspect any harm, for 
they were merely carrying a letter to the 
Maj or.’ 

this, however, only convinced Widow 
Payne of the correctness of her surmises, and 
the privately sent one of her blacksmith : sons, 
who was then in the house, for two men 
gamed William Jackson and William Carter, 
who lived hard by. While the son was gone 
Chater and Galley wanted to be going, and 
wked for their horses ; but Mrs, Tent told 
them that the man was gone out with the 
key of the stables, and would be home shortly, 
which, it is supposed, was but a trick of hers 
tooccasion delay. As soon as Jackson came 
in, he called for “a pot of hot,” and while 
that was getting ready, Carter arrived. Mrs. 
Payne immediately took them aside, and told 
them her suspicions concerning the two 
strangers, who were going with a letter to 
Major Batten. She then advised George 
Austin to go away about his business, telling 
him “as she respected him, he had better go, 
and not loiter about, lest he should come to 
wme harm.” Upon this hint he promptly 
went away. 

Things soon began to look still more 
ominous for the officer and his friend ; but, 
vith a strange infatuation, they lingered, 
drinking while waiting for the stable key. 
§o far from taking alarm at the number of 
men who now came dropping in one after 
the other, they congratulated themselves 
m finding so much good company, and 
moked and drank till their business almost 
Dusk was coming 





hardly in a fit condition to deliver them- 
selves on important business to a military 
tleman, and a justice of the peace. 
ater grew sleepy-eyed, and talked fool- 
ishly about himself and his own cleverness, 
and of what great men had been shoe- 


} makers. Jackson, taking advantage of this, 
| Walked with him into the garden, and 

wked him how he did, and where Dy- 
| mond, the shepherd, was. Chater said he 


lieved he was in custody, but where 
® how he did not know; adding, like 
indeed the drink had made| 


it. ” 
rt, soon after came into the garden, | 
Mspecting that Jackson was persuading him 


| =~ persist in giving information against 


We smugglers, and upon Galley’s desiring 
is friend to come in, Jackson said, “ What 


is that to you?” and, being a powerful man,! their rage still more; and they held a con- 
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he struck the unfortunate revenue-officer a 
blow, which set his mouth and nose bleeding, 
and knocked him down. Galley then incau- 
tiously said he was the king’s officer. Jackson 
replied, with another oath, “You a king’s 
officer? Tl make a king’s officer of you ; 
and, for another gill, I’ll serve you so again. * 
Offering to strike him again, one of the 
Paynes | cried, “ Don’t be such a fool : do you 
know what you are doing ?” 

The two strangers now became uneasy, 
and wanted, at all risks, to be going ; but 
Jackson, Car ter, and the rest of the smug- 
gling party persuaded them to stay, and 
drink more rum, and make it up; for the 
were sorry, they said, for what had happened. 
Night having now overtaken them, it would 
be very inconvenient to go on to their desti- 
nation. They decided to stay, and the party 
sat down again together. It was near the 
time for closing the door of the White Hart, 
but the whole of the guests remained. Their 
number had increased—and this fact alone 
ought to have alarmed the officer and his 
companion, still more; but they were 
now fast losing all fear. Chater bragged 
of being the only friend of the Government 
in the whole neighbourhood, and talked 
of bringing down the smugglers very soon ; 
and, sometimes, in his foolish eyes, the 
room became a court of law, in which he 
held forth, to a misty-looking judge and 
jury, upon the wickedness of smuggling : 
for, blinded by his drunken folly, he did not 
see the darkening faces of the men about 
him, nor note the ominous silence in which 
they listened to his vague words. Nor was 
Galley more sober, although, with the habitual 
prudence of his ‘profession, he nudged his 
friend from time to time, and bade him hold 
his tongue. In this state, the two were at 
last led up to bed. 

And now the White Hart doors are closed ; 
the place is silent, and the lights are out, 
save in one room—the room in which the 
strangers had been sitting—where the com- 
pany that they had left there still lingered. 
Not aman of them offering to stir. Some- 
thing was in the minds of all ; although, per- 
haps, even the most daring knew not exactly 
what was to be done. Nor did any vision 
visit the two strangers, with a sudden shudder 
through the blood, to rouse them from their 
drunken sleep, or warn them of the horrors 
of that night. 

After a while, two of the gang stole up- 
stairs, listening at the door. Hearing the 
snoring of the sleeping men, they entered the 
Here they found Galley and Chater, 
lying in their clothes upon their bed: and, 
| gently moving Chater, who was much too 
sound asleep to heed them, they took from 
This 
was quietly brought down, and read in the 
kitchen to the smugglers, to whom it revealed 
exactly the bearer’s errand. This inflamed 
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sultation as to what was to be done. One 
proposed to take them both to a well near 
the house, to murder them, and to throw 
them in. One, more humane, offered to take 


them prisoners, and send them over to) 
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(Conducted by 


| very slow pace, and stumbling over the ru 
broken roads, which increased their ‘agony 
| Here they slipped, and fell under the honge 
again, as before, with their feet in the air, 
Thistime, however, they were too weak tosit 


France ; but that was objected to, as there | upon the horse at all; upon which the torment 
was a probability of their coming back, and | ors separated them, and two of the smugglers 
betraying everything. Another said, if the) mounted upon the horses, one took Chater; 


company agreed, he would take them away | 


to some place, where they should be confined | 


till it was known what should be the fate of 
Dymond the shepherd; and, in the mean 


time, all should allow threepence a week to! 


support them; determining that whatever 
might be Dymond’s fate, theirs should be the 
same. But the majority were in no mood 
for such tenderness or trifling. The wives of 
both Jackson and Carter were present, and 
Jackson’s wife sprang up, and with a furious 
gesture, exclaimed, “Hang them like dogs! 
Don’t they come to hangus?” But even this 
was far from satisfying their cruel purpose. 


torture was continued, till the two smugglers 
themselves receiving some of the blows, called 
out to the others to desist. All this time, 
Jackson rode beside the two men, with 
pistel cocked, swearing that. if they groaned 
loudly, he would blow their brains ont 
They then agreed to go up with them to 
Harris’s well, in Ladyholt Park, which wag 
the property of John Caryll, a Catholic 
gentleman, and a friend of the poet Pope, 
Here they took Galley from the horse, 
meaning to throw him down into the well 
|The wretched man rejoiced at this; beg 


and the other Galley, on his back, where the | 





Jackson began the movement. He went! ging them to dispatch him at once. But 
up into the room in which the two men were the fiend Jackson said, with a fearfal 
lying, and having deliberately fastened a|oath “No! If that’s the case, we must 
large pair of spurs on his horseman’s boots,| have something more to say to you.” They 
he sprang upon the bed, and began to strike| then put him on the horse again, and 
the avedene on the face and forehead with | whipped him over the downs, till he fell off 
the vowels, till they were covered with blood ; once more, and they laid him across the 
beating them at the same time with a short | saddle, with his breast downwards, as a 
thick horsewhip, and calling upon them to! butcher does a calf, and one squeezed him 
getup. ‘The unfortunate men sprang out of in a way so horribly cruel that the poor 
bed, and found themselves seized at once, and fellow groaned very much, and cried aloud 
dragged down into the room below. Prayers | that he could not bear it; and at last said; 
for mercy brought them only oaths, and blows,|“I am falling, I am falling.” One of the 
and warnings to be silent, in return. The! gang, giving him a push, he fell heavily, and 
smugglers then took them out of the house ;! some thought he had broken his neck, and 
but one of their number returned, with a' was dead ; although from a horrible circum 
pistol cocked in his hand, and swore that he! stance afterwards discovered, it was known 
would shoot through the head any person! that he was not. 
who should mention what he had seen or! 
heard. these barbarities as an indication of the 

Meanwhile, having taken their horses from | feeling against the revenue officers in those 
the stable, and stripped the two men of their days, that not one of these men had any direet 
coats (which were found afterwards, stained interest in the case of Dymond and the 
with blood by the road-side), they placed! smuggled tea, which had been taken out of 
them both upon one of the horses, tying their the custom-house at Poole, a place further 
legs together under his belly; Jackson! distant from them than London, and sepa 
having asked particularly for a belt, or a! rated bya whole county. Nor were they, in 
cord for that purpose. In this condition! the usual sense smugglers, or importers of 
they proceeded a fittle way, when Jackson,| smuggled goods ; but were only persens im 
who was like a furious maniac, cried out,| terested in smuggling more or less. 
“Whip’em, cut ’em, slash em, damn ’em.”| Supposing Galley to be dead, they then laid 
And then all fell upon them with whips, | him upon a horse; and, as they were goiug 
save the one who was leading the horse ; for up a dirty lane, one said, “Let us seek @ 
the roads were so bad that they were obliged | place to carry them to.” So little were they 
to goslowly. Thus they tortured the men’ afraid of witnesses, that they went to the 
till they came to Woodash, which was only! house of one Pescod, and, knocking at the 
half a mile from the place where they began.| door, the daughter came down ; whet they 
Here their victims, writhing with the pain, said they bel got two men whom they 
fell off, with their heads under the horse;| wanted to bring into the house. The g 
their legs; which were tied, appearing over, told them her father was ill, But they in- 
the back. When their tormentors found’ sisting that she should go up and ask him 
this, they set them upright again, and con-|to let them in. She did, and brought dowm 
tinued whipping them over the head, face, word that her father would suffer nobody to 
and shoulders, till they came to Dean, about be brought there; and the men returned to 
half a mile further ; the horse still going at a their companions. 





It should not be forgotten, in considering | 
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It was now some hours past midnight ; the | muzzle to his head, and we will tie a long 
weather being very raw and cold. Coming] string to the trigger, when we will all of us 
to the village of Keeke, they went boldly| lay hold of it and pull it!” But this was 
and knocked up the landlord of the Red Lion | rejected, “as it would put him out of his prin 
| there, and his family, who came down and|too soon.” Finally, they came to the resolu- 
made them a fire, and got them food. They| tion of carrying him up to Harris’s, in Lady- 
told the landlord that they had had an | holt Park, there to treat him as they had 
@gagement with some officers, had lost| intended to treat Galley. 
their tea, and were afraid that several of} All this while Chater was suffering the 
their people were killed. The body of Galley| most horrible torture; being continually 
the Kept concealed in a brewhouse at the! visited by one or other of his enemies, who 
back of the premises. When they had| swore at him and struck him cruel blows, 
refreshed themselves, they went away ; but | When at length the whole party came down 
one of them shortly after came back to the | to the turf house, Tapner, one of them, pulled 
landlord and asked him if he could find out} out a huge clasp-knife, and dancing and 
# place hard-by where he had before con-| gesticulating like a madman, rushed at the 
cealed some goods. The landlord said he| unhappy man, who was still chained, crying, 
remembered it, but he could not go with|“ Down on your knees to prayers!” The poor 
| them. The smugglers insisted he should ;| shoemaker accordingly knelt down slowly and 
and they then took a candle, a lantern, and a|feebly on the turf, and began to pray ; but, 


de, and went away together, and joined 
the rest. Coming to the spot they were in| 
search of—a miry hollow, deep down among 
| briars and withered leaves—they began to dig | 
_ whole, the landlord of the Red Lion working 


while he was so engaged, one of their number 
went behind him and kicked him, upbraiding 
him for being “a preaching villain,” and say- 
ing, “ We have done for Galley, and we will do 
|for you!” Then Tapner, without any provo- 











cation from the poor man—who was indeed 
now too weak and wretched even to com- 
ae at him again, and drew his 

nife across his nose, whereby he almost cut 
both of his eyes out. Still the wretched 
creature only uttered a groan, and bent his 
but a terrible evidence was afterwards found | head ; but Tapner, not yet satisfied, rushed 

that, even now, some life remained, for his|at him in another fit of frenzy, and struck 
| hands were discovered held up to his face, as| again, but this time a little higher, so that 
if to keep the dirt, as they shovelled it upon | the knife made a deep gash across his fore- 
him, out of his mouth and eyes. | head. 

Thus dit poor Galley at length find release! ‘They then placed him on a horse, and 
| from his barbarous enemies. ‘Terrible as was! set out for Harris’s Well, Tapner whipping 
his fate, however, it was milder and more| him all the way, till seeing that he was 
| merciful in its speedy end, than that which | bloody, he went up to him, and swore if the 
| befel the shoemaker, who had bragged at the| blood should stain the saddle he would 
| White Hart so boldly of his deeds. When) destroy him instantly. Thus, in the dead ot 
| they had buried Galley, all the party, save| the night, they came up to the well in the 
two, returned to the Red Lion, and there| park, which was between twenty and thirty 
| sat eating, drinking, and smoking the whole| feet deep, and paled round to keep the cattle 
| of the day. The two that had not joined | from falling in. Tapner then pulled a cord 
‘them were sent in charge of Daniel Chater,| out of his pocket and tied it with a noose 


| with them. His excuse afterwards was, that | 
| “it being a very cold morning, he helped, 
and did not think what it was for.” Into 
' this hole they hastily thrust the body of 
| Galley, all cut and bruised, and in his blood- | 
stained clothes—dead, as they thought him ;) 





their remaining victim ; who, being the in- 
former, and the chief cause of the betrayal of 
the tea smugglers, they determined to sub-| 
mit to even worse torture than his com-| 
ae had endured. Mills, an old man, and | 

is companion, accordingly took Chater to a| 
place called a skilling, or turf house, belong-| 
ing to Mills, in a solitary place on the border! 
ofa wood, Here they fastened their prisoner | 
bya heavy iron chain, about three yards long 5 
where, all day long, the smoke of burning 
peat curling under his eyes and nostrils, save 
when a breath of wind came to his relief,| 
made him grievously sore, and almost choked 
him. On the Wednesday, being the third 
night after the outrage at Rowland’s Castle, | 
| the whole gang met again at the Red Lion, 
to consult what further cruelties to inflict on 
Chater, who was still alive. One of the 
Bumber said, “Let us load a gun, clap the 


round the neck of their victim, and bade him 
get over the pales to the well. The poor 
man, scarcely unwilling to obey, seeing an 
opening occasioned by some decayed pales, 
would have gone through this, but was 
prevented by the others, who swore he 
should get over, having all the while the 
rope round his neck, and being extremely 
weak, 

As soon as he had got ever the pales, Tap- 
ner took one end of the rope and tied it round 
the rail in the opening where the pales were 
broken, there being no roller to the well, 
which was dry and abandoned. They then 
pushed him into the well; but the length of 
the _ would not suffer his boly to hang 
above knee-deep in it, so that the upper part 
appeared above the low brick parapet, hang- 
ing by the rope about the neck. Here, how- 
ever, as his body leaned against the wall, the 
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weight did not strangle him; and, after a 
quarter of an hour, they got over, cut the 
rope, and dropped the body, head foremost, 
down. They then listened, and could still 
hear him groan. At this they went to a man 
who was a gardener, and woke him up, and 
asked him to lend them a ladder and a rope, 
which he did ; but they could not move the 
ladder, and returned without it to the well, 
where they could still hear the unfortunate 
Chater feebly moaning. At this, they pro- 
cured two old gate-posts that were lying on 
the ground within the park, which they cast 
down together with some heavy stones ; 
when, listening again, they could hear 
nothing, and were satisfied that he was dead, 
After this they killed the horse that they 
had stolen, took his hide off, and cut it into 
small pieces, and made away with them to 
prevent any discovery. Galley’s body was 
not found till long after. Chater, when dis- 
covered in the well, presented a piteous 
spectacle, with the rope about his neck. His 
eyes appeared to be cut or picked out ; his 
boots and spurs were on, but one of his 
legs “came short off” when they lifted the 
body. 

At least fifteen persons were actively 
engaged in these horrible proceedings. Many 
others had been openly spectators of much 
that had been done, and had rendered assist- 
ance to the murderers, while, for three days, 
they had gone about the country ; but the 
Government could obtain no tidings whatever 
of the missing men. Galley’s coat being 
found all blood-stained by the roadside, as 
we have stated, it was imagined that they 
had been either murdered or carried abroad 
by the smugglers, but how no one appeared 
to know. A proclamation was issued, with a 
large reward; but, for seven months, no 
linformation was received as to who were the 
murderers, At length, however, in the usual 
course of such histories,a magistrate received 
a letter from one who had witnessed some 
part of their proceedings ; and, shortly after, 
one of the murderers coming in, and volun- 
tarily surrendering himself, probably from 
fear of the rest, he became king’s evidence, 
and the greater number were tried and 
sentenced to be hanged—some of them in 
chains. 

While awaiting their execution, being all 
ironed and stapled down and well guarded, 
most of them ileal with extreme levity, 
eating and drinking regularly without any 
seeming concern, and talking freely to the 
people who, according to the custom of the 
time, were allowed to come in and see them. 
One of the prisoners, an old man of sixty, 
asked the clergyman, gaily, when he thought 
they should be hanged? Being reproved, 
he answered that, “According to the com- 
mon course of nature, he could not have 
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| lived above a year or two longer ; that, as to 
the murder, it gave him little trouble, as 
he had but small hand in it. As to the 
charge of smuggling, he owned he had heen 
concerned in that trade for a great many 
years, and did not think there was any harm 
in it.” His son said, “He was not present 
when the murders were done ; though, if he 


crime.” One said, he “had had many en- 
gagements with the revenue officers, and 
been wounded three times.” Another, when 
told they must go up to receive judgment, 
“ What a-devil do they mean by that ? Could 
not they do our whole business last night, 
without obliging us to come again, and wear 
out our shoes?” But there were some less 
hardened ; and Jackson, one of the cruelest 
of the number, was no sooner measured for 
the chains in which he was to be hung, than 
he was struck with such terror that he died 
in two hours after. The old man Mills, how- 
ever, was unchanged to the last. He cursed 
the executioner for making him stand on 
tiptoe, and bade him “not hang him by 
inches.” 

We live in a better age; but many foolish 
customs are still entered on our revenue 
commissioners’ book, violating great prin- 
ciples, and needlessly perpetuating the smug- 
gler’s trade—duties upon articles of two or 





three times greater amount than the value of | 


the goods themselves—most of these articles 
comprising, like tea and brandy, a large 
value in asmall bulk, The risk of carrying 
such things, like all other risks, may be 
exactly estimated and insured against, at a 
certain price. When this price is less than 
the duty, smuggling, in spite of custom- 
houses and coast-guards, will go on, the 
revenue will be cheated, and the bold 
smuggler retain some shadow of his old 
popularity. 
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had, he should not have thought it any great | 
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